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and Susie had to help her mother with the housework, young people 
did not have much leisure time. Loafing was looked upon as undesir- 
able and harmful. And after Jimmy and Susie got through school 


they went to work. 


Tooay, our mechanized housekeeping means fewer home respon- 


+ + + 
“Gime Out foe Living 
S ome years back when Jimmy had many home duties to perform 


sibilities and consequently many more idle hours. Under present 


employment conditions there are nearly 4,000,000 boys and girls 


who cannot find jobs. It is clearly the duty of the schools to train 
youth in a constructive use of their leisure time, to lead them to cul- 





tivate hobbies which will be interesting now and may become a life- 
long pleasure. 

TIME OUT FOR LIVING presents various hobbies boys and girls 
will find well worth while. These cover a wide range which offers 
many an inviting choice. They can be undertaken at little or even no 
expense. Chief among the subjects presented are hiking and camp- 
ing, archery, amateur astronomy, collecting, leathercraft and pattern 


making, amateur photography, puppets and marionettes, music ac- 


tivity and appreciation, games, parties and entertaining, movie ap- 


preciation, letters, diaries and rhymes, community enterprises, ama- 
teur social service, bird study, motoring, picnics, and relaxation. All 
are treated in an authoritative way. 


Tue inviting conversational style, the profuse illustrations, the 


wholesome humor and friendly spirit of this book make it an in- 


spirational guide for any group of young people. 
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AUTHORS: E. DE ALTON PARTRIDGE, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, and CATHERINE 
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‘‘Learning the Ways of Democracy’” 
HIS volume is an account of evi- 
dences of the democratic spirit in 
educational practice, which were ob- 

served in ninety American secondary 

schools” (p. 1). Sponsored and prepared by 
the Educational Po'icies Commission, it is, 
as the subtitle declares, a casebook of civic 
education. It presents no formula and no 
course of study. It is little concerned with 
teaching about government, and is not 
chiefly concerned with social studies teach- 
ing as such. It rather describes a wide variety 
of ways in which democratic relationships 
and procedures have been established and 
are operative in a range of school situations. 

It “is pointed deliberately at implementa- 

tion of the democratic way of life in and 

through our schools” (Foreword). 

Practices in high schools in rural areas, 
in towns, in both smaller and large cities 
and in a few private schools are cited. Ex- 
amples are drawn from classrooms in several 
subject fields. 

The section on promising practices is 
organized around discussions of “ (1) the 
meaning of democracy, (2) the civil liber- 
ties, (3) the dignity and worth of the 
individual, (4) economic trends and prob- 
lems, (5) social welfare, and (6) political 
institutions and processes” (p. 45). Several 
units relating to these aspects are outlined 
or described, and many approaches and 
emphases are illustrated. ‘The conclusion of 
the 81-page chapter on “The Course of 





* Washington: Educational Policies Commission: Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1940. Pp. 486. 


Study” comments that too frequently citi- 
zenship programs have been incomplete and 
unrounded, that activity programs have 
sometimes neglected “the rational analysis 
of democracy and its problems and de- 
mands” (p. 119), that efforts to cover too 
many problems, issues, and trends have 
resulted in shallowness, that the responsi- 
bility for citizenship education of fields 
other than the social studies should be rec- 
ognized, that better and more varied teach- 
ing materials are needed, that both senti- 
mentality and cynicism should be avoided, 
and that teachers, rather than particular 
course-of-study patterns, are the “key to 
effective civic education.” 


HE short chapter on classroom teach- 

ing provides examples of cooperative 
learning and of student participation in 
school and community affairs; the approved 
methods of the classroom are the methods 
characteristic of all democratic life. A 7o- 
page chapter on “Out-of-class School Activi- 
ties” includes many further illustrations of 
pupil initiative, responsibility, and demo- 
cratic self-direction and control. 

The basic principle that pupils learn 
democracy by practicing it is still further 
illustrated in the chapter on “School Ac- 
tivities in the Community.” Local improve- 
ments, field trips, surveys, summer camps, 
welfare work and drives, recreational facili- 
ties, festivals, and conservation activities 
are described. 

The need for sympathetic community 
opinion and for cooperative policy-making 
and administration is recognized, and many 
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instances of joint planning and considera- 
tion of problems by administrators, teach- 
ers, and other citizens are cited; budgets, 
personnel policies, and decisions about 
buildings, as well as curriculum issues, have 
been included in some such programs. At- 
tention is also given to efforts, especially of 
a cooperative sort, to promote professional 
growth of teachers. 

The chapter on evaluation very perti- 
nently relates this area to democratic prac- 
tices. ““A vital civic education cannot be 
essayed alone in paper-and-pencil tests or 
wholly in terms of information acquired, 
important as these are.” Recent efforts to 
widen the basis of evaluation are reviewed, 
some newer practices described in some 
detail, and samples of record forms re- 
printed. 


S READERS are repeatedly warned, 
this casebook is not to be taken as a 
manual. It is intended to stimulate and 
suggest; neither in whole nor in part does 
it provide a program for adoption or imita- 
tion. Local adaptations are essential to a 
good civic education program. The better 
practices in selected schools were, moreover, 
certainly developed gradually and perhaps 
painfully. Community sentiment and sup- 
port, administrative policies, teacher atti- 
tudes and competence, and student mor- 
ale—all often products of slow growth—are 
essential to the best possible education in 
and for democracy. 

Yet for all communities and schools the 
casebook is helpful. It describes, if it does 
not define, democracy in action, and rounds 
out some popular and occasionally inade- 
quate concepts. It refutes at some length 
the view that democracy is inefficient (pp. 
17-34). It demonstrates what can be done 
under favorable conditions, and it points 
the direction in which most educators and 
other thoughtful citizens will wish to go. 

Finally, it presents, indirectly at least, a 
critique of our existing program, based on 
observations in twenty-seven states of such 


informed specialists as Howard E. Wilson, 
William G. Carr, and Harold Benjamin. 
There is food for thought in such findings 
as that over two-thirds of the pupils who 
defined democracy for the investigation, de- 
fined it “in terms of rights and liberties 
without reference to the responsibilities en- 
tailed” (p. 47). The point of view presented 
is quite unmistakably that of the liberal 
wing in education, but the report is written 
for, and will well serve, all schools con- 
cerned with the advancement, or even the 
preservation, of democracy in the United 
States. 
ERLING M. Hunt 


Council Responsibility for Defense 
HE reading of educational journals, 
particularly since September 1, 1940, 

must be an excruciatingly frustrating ex- 

perience for most social studies teachers. 

Numerous excellent articles on “Education 

and National Defense,” the “Schools Have 

a Part in National Defense,” or the “Social 

Studies Teacher and the Defense Program”’ 

are to be found in every issue. 

The sense of frustration develops when 
conscientious teachers who have been con- 
vinced that they have a part to play in 
national defense or the preservation of de- 
mocracy find nothing with which to work 
available from the sources which have been 
instrumental in fanning their initial en- 
thusiasm to a white heat. The National 
Council for the Social Studies can not afford 
to be a party to such an ill-advised and in- 
consistent program as is now taking place in 
professional circles. There is far too much 
educational “chatter” and not enough ef- 
fort to implement and translate into action 
the ideas and suggestions being hurled into 
the professional forum. 

This hiatus seems to underline a perti- 
nent and practical possibility for the work of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
namely, a program of translating into as- 
similable form materials on the major as- 
pects of the defense program for the use 
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of teachers. Such a program can hardly be 
expected to be exhaustive or conclusive, 
but it can be suggestive and complete 
enough to represent a tremendous advance 
over the present confusion in educational 
circles. 


OR example, there can be little ques- 

tion but that present emphasis upon 
national defense imposes added responsi- 
bility for teaching conservation of natural 
resources. Incalculable harm can be in- 
flicted on those basic resources upon 
which our whole future rests by hasty, ill- 
advised, and opportunistic programs under 
the guise of defense. Often, complete and 
accurate information may result in choice 
of alternatives that represent constructive 
use of basic resources in terms of long-time 
objectives. The dissemination of such in- 
formation is a proper task of education in 
the defense program. A recent article in 
an engineering magazine summarized this 
phase of the problem adequately.’ There 
is small likelihood, however, that this or 
other similar materials will be brought to 
the attention of teachers unless some agency 
or organization takes unto itself the neces- 
sary job of translation. 

It should be possible to discover equally 
pertinent possibilities in other aspects of 
national defense which could be interpreted 
to the classroom teacher. What does the pres- 
ent emergency mean to individuals? What 
does it mean to live in this country and in 
my home town in the year 1941? What are 
the implications for teaching what democ- 
racy actually means? What are the mini- 
mum essentials of our American democracy? 
Is the history of our civil rights particularly 
pertinent in the typical classroom today? 
And what about real practical attempts to 
utilize school and classroom experiences as 
an actual laboratory of democratic living? 
These are questions which the run-of-the- 





* John P. Ferris and Howard P. Emerson, “Resources 
and National Defense,” Mechanical Engineering, No- 
vember, 1940. 


mine social studies teacher should and 
could deal with in the everyday work of 
the school. Few teachers would question 
the value or advisability of teaching these 
ideas, but they would immediately inquire 
where the necessary instructional materials 
could be found. 


T does not help much, then, to cite such 
sources as the publications of the Coun- 
cil Against Intolerance in America, the re- 
ports of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion entitled Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy and Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, the report of the 1938 Stan- 
ford Education Conference, the Teachers 
College Manifesto, The American Canon, 
and other significant materials unless they 
can be made available to them in usable 
form. Does this situation present a challenge 
to the National Council for the Social 
Studies as the logical instigator and sponsor 
of programs of practical help for the social 
studies teacher in the present national emer- 
gency? 

In this connection, it may be recalled 
that the Bennington Conference on Teach- 
er Education expressed the need for service 
bureaus in six areas of teacher education 
which could digest and translate current 
literature into usable material for the per- 
sonnel of the cooperating institutions.? The 
National Council has consistently adhered 
to a policy of developing materials primarily 
for the teacher. That is, no doubt, the wise 
and preferable policy, but the question re- 
mains as to whether that policy has been 
implemented and discharged in the most 
effective manner. Specific examples may 
serve to illustrate the point. 

The Council has recently prepared and 
distributed to members and a few additional 
purchasers excellent professional yearbooks 
on Education Against Propaganda, Use of 
Community Resources, In-Service Growth 





? Bennington Conference on Teacher Education. 
Commission on Teacher Education. Mimeographed, 
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of Teachers, and Economic Education. The 
value of these able and scholarly books is 
unquestioned, but the fact remains that 
their impact upon practices in the field of 
social studies teaching alone has been negli- 
gible. That deplorable situation brings us 
to the point we are concerned with in this 
diatribe. “When” and “How” is the Coun- 
cil going to undertake to bring its produc- 
tions to bear effectively upon the terrific 
tasks of social education in this country of 
ours? 


RODUCING a report or yearbook and 

expecting it to permeate the inner work- 
ings and practices of our educational system 
is not enough. In the first place, only a small 
minority of the better-paid and compara- 
tively progressive-minded teachers have ac- 
cess to them. The great bulk of social studies 
teachers rarely or never attend a National 
Council meeting, seldom read its excellent 
organ, Social Education, or even see the 
various service bulletins and yearbooks. For 
them, teaching materials are the outworn, 
stereotyped, officially adopted textbooks, 
and professional stimulation is confined to 
chance contacts and an occasional required 
attendance upon mediocre teacher-training 
courses. The teachers in our impoverished 
schools are desperate to the extent of using 
anything in the way of free materials. Much 
they get in the way of supplementary mater- 
ials is rank propaganda of the most viru- 
lent sort. They use them because they are 
new and different and because they are 
made available to them by interested agen- 
cies. 

The account of Dr. Howard Wilson at 
the Syracuse meeting indicated the vast gulf 
which is fixed by economic circumstances 
between available adequate teaching ma- 
terials and the typical school library of cer- 
tain state school systems. Somewhere in this 
disparity is a field of action for the National 
Council. The necessary funds could be 
sought from the various educational founda- 
tions and the results would repay the effort 


a thousand fold. Digests of materials could 
be prepared under direction of the Council 
at several summer workshops or in regular 
curriculum laboratories and distributed in 
packets to teachers over the country. Better 
still, the Council might be able to sponsor 
a workshop for the purpose of developing 
usable instructional materials. 

It may be too late for the Council to ex- 
pect to be of much help to many traditional- 
minded teachers already in service because 
their professional training and background 
does not lead them to undertake innova- 
tions and voluntary professional improve- 
ment. The only hope for improvement 
seems to lie in the growing practice of get- 
ting “teacher trainers” out in the field to 
follow up their products for a period. That 
situation, however, indicates clearly the 
necessity for work with prospective social 
studies teachers now in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. There is little cause for optimism 
along this line if the writer’s own knowledge 
of the situation in at least four of the 
southern states represents the general prac- 
tice. Can instructors and professors in teach- 
er-training institutions be shown their re- 
sponsibility for utilizing and furthering the 
professional relationships of student teach- 
ers through the National Council and other 
organizations? What is needed is a ‘‘whole- 
sale conversion” of the colleagues of the 
more progressive teacher trainers who do 
utilize the growing fund of teacher aids 
from professional organizations. 


Fst ne responsibility which seems 
to impinge upon the program of the 
National Council for the Social Studies is 
that of giving direction to the educational 
efforts of the radio networks and producers 
of teaching films and visual aids. A great 
deal of splendid work has been done to pro- 
duce and prepare usable radio programs 
and visual aids for the social studies pro- 
gram but the possibilities have not been, 
in any sense, realized. 

There should be no insuperable difficulty 
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in securing for the National Council a seat 
in the inner councils of the educational 
activities of the radio networks and the pro- 
ducers of teaching films whereby the real 
needs and interests of classroom teachers 
could be presented. It may well be that this 
suggestion has been utilized as far as possi- 
ble, but it is far more likely that this, like 
many other obvious possibilities, has been 
left to chance and has not been sponsored 
by a group qualified to reflect the needs and 
wishes of teachers of the social studies in 
general. In that case, it is imperative that 
approaches looking forward to a year’s pro- 
gram of broadcasts for 1941-42 be made as 
soon as possible. The recent study of the 
Radio Committee should provide the Na- 
tional Council with sufficient information 
upon which to base an appraisal of this sug- 
gestion. 

The writer realizes fully that this state- 
ment represents wishful thinking and that 
the Council has had excellent and conscien- 
tious direction. The officers and directors 
have given time and effort without stint to 
make the Council an agency of real prac- 
tical service to teachers in the social studies 
field. In this, they have had much success, 
but no great harm can result from stating 
realistically challenges that seem to confront 
the Council as it continues its efforts to 
improve social studies instruction. 

There can be no realization of any goals, 
however worthy and well-planned, on the 
part of the officers and directors alone. The 
rank and file of membership in the National 
Council and of affiliated organizations must 
accept active and continuous responsibil- 
ity if any worth-while program is to be 
attained. Unless that happy and desirable 
mobilization of effort can be achieved there 
can be little justification for additional or- 
ganizations and special programs whether 
for national defense or any other purpose. 
Here is an opportunity for social studies 
teachers to display an especial competence 


in the democratic management of their own 
organization which would be, in itself, a 
worth-while demonstration and a satisfying 
educational experience for the participants. 
E. F. HARTFORD 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


William G. Kimmel 

William Glenn Kimmel, who was presi- 
dent of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in 1933, died in Iowa City on De- 
cember 13. He had joined the staff of the 
State University of Iowa during the sum- 
mer, but his work there was interrupted 
in August by a serious illness, from which 
he seemed steadily to be recovering until 
its sudden recurrence. 

A graduate of Dickinson College and the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Kimmel had 
served as teacher and principal in Pennsyl- 
vania, as instructor in social science at the 
University of Chicago High School, and as 
New York State supervisor of social studies. 
He was executive secretary of the American 
Historical Association Commission on the 
Social Studies from 1929 to 1933, and then 
for nearly three years was editor of Social 
Studies, while that publication was editori- 
ally controlled by the American Historical 
Association and was the journal of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
During these years Mr. Kimmel was also 
associate in civic education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Later he served 
for three years as assistant editor and editor 
of the John C. Winston Company in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Kimmel was president of the Middle 
States Association of history teachers in 
1934-35. He was author of articles and spe- 
cial studies relating to social studies teach- 
ing, and co-author of two textbooks. He 
was unusually widely acquainted with 
teachers and teaching practices throughout 
the country. 











America’s Hour of Decision 


Ruhl J. Bartlett 








URING the past few years the 
United States has voluntarily sur- 
rendered whatever control it pos- 

sessed by treaty right over Cuba, has 
provided for the independence and freedom 
of some 15,000,000 people in the Philippine 
Islands, and has expressed willingness to 
curtail further its extra-territorial rights in 
various places in the world. Moreover it has 
declared openly, and has demonstrated by 
actual policy, that it will not seek to acquire 
another square foot of territory by con- 
quest. 

It is probably true that never before in 
the entire 6000 years of recorded histury has 
a nation having the preponderance of 
power that America possesses been willing 
not only to put a curb upon its own ambi- 
tions but even to surrender territory and 
privileges that it has hitherto possessed. No 
nation therefore is more disposed than 
America to live in peace with all other 
peaceful nations. In spite of this situation 
America is confronted with the fact that its 
peace and security are endangered. The 
American people are obliged to be con- 
cerned about the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of America in this present crisis and 
about the future of American civilization. 

No group of Americans needs to be more 
concerned about this than the teachers of 
the social studies in the secondary schools 
and in the colleges. One question of grave 








This statement of the case for vigor- 
ous defense of American democracy 
comes from a professor of history in 
Tufts College, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. 














responsibility confronts us. Can we as re- 
sponsible teachers of history and govern- 
ment, compelled by the inner necessity of 
our knowledge and understanding, arrive 
at a unity of mind and purpose? 


LIBERALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
ANY factors contribute to the total 
amount of human misery. Among 
them are disease, violent acts of nature, so- 
cial maladjustments, ignorance and super- 
stition, and war. Of these things war is the 
only one that exists by the deliberate will 
of men. Every effort that mankind knows 
how to exert has been given to the eradica- 
tion of pain and suffering caused by disease. 
Ways have been desperately sought for the 
removal of social evils, and society has 
heroically endeavored to alleviate human 
distress occasioned by acts of nature. War, 
however, is on a different plane. It does not 
exist because it can not be prevented; it 
exists because of the deliberate will of man 
to initiate it. It is the one great source of 
human misery that is clearly within the 
power of man to eradicate. 

This fact has been clearly realized in 
America, and the realization has produced 
a great anti-war sentiment among the 
American people. What frequently has not 
been clearly understood is that whereas one 
nation acting alone can create a war, one na- 
tion acting alone can not maintain itself at 
peace against an aggressor save at the price 
of servitude, the surrender of itself as a 
nation. Peace, in other words, is something 
that has to be established and maintained. 
It is the ordering of society under law, not 
the disordering of society under anarchy. 

It is stuff and nonsense for anyone to sup- 
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pose that in a condition of international 
anarchy one nation can simply say that it 
does not like war and therefore that it will 
go its way as though war does not exist. 
Peace, moreover, is not an end in itself but 
a means to an end. The desired end is hu- 
man freedom, which can not exist save un- 
der a condition of peace. When human 
freedom is at stake, when unbridled aggres- 
sion threatens to undermine the founda- 
tions of freedom, then the resistance to such 
forces is the only road to peace. 

In the days prior to 1914 reason existed 
for a great deal of optimism concerning the 
future of human society. Wherever one 
looked, in America, in Europe, in the Far 
East, in Latin America, or elsewhere, the 
forces leading to greater freedom and de- 
mocracy appeared to be in the ascendant. 
This was true in nations that were tradi- 
tionally democratic and it was true in na- 
tions that had never been democratic. 

A few examples illustrate the point. In 
the year 1911 the Chinese Republic was 
created, a dictatorship of long standing was 
overthrown in Mexico, and the power of 
the aristocracy in England was greatly cur- 
tailed. In the years just preceding 1914 
Turkey showed unmistakable signs of 
emerging from centuries of autocratic rule, 
Russia was showing the growing pains of a 
new constitutional monarchy, the British 
Empire was rapidly growing into the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Liberal ele- 
ments were becoming more powerful in 
Italy and even in Germany and Austria, and 
in America the forces of reform were tri- 
umphing. 

In the realm of international law the 
same tendency could be observed. Little by 
little through the establishment of such 
things as international administrative un- 
ions—for example the international tele- 
graphic union—, through the growing 
interdependence of people due to the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge and the ease 
of communication, and through the slow 
growth of international law wherein what 


amounted to a constitution of the world 
was developing, the nations of the world 
seemed to be rapidly advancing toward the 
time when war would be unthinkable. 


‘THE UNITED STATES—1915-1917 

N CONTRAST to these forces within 
nations and among nations the forces 
of militarism were unfortunately present 
and the circumstances were such that the 
forces which make for peace were not strong 
enough to prevent the war that broke out 
in 1914. The responsibility for that war, 
however, was not evenly divided among the 
nations that participated in it. No one in- 
vaded Germany or Austria, and no one 
threatened to do so. The decision to go to 
war was not Britain’s decision, not France’s 
decision, but it was Austria’s and Germany’s 
decision and no post-war fact or set of facts 

has refuted the truth of this statement. 

Strange doctrines have grown up in 
America concerning our entrance into the 
war, doctrines that have colored the think- 
ing of our people, that have contributed to 
American disunity of thought and purpose, 
and that are still potent factors in our think- 
ing today. For reasons that may be known 
to all who wish to investigate, the idea has 
developed that America got into the World 
War primarily because one group of bel- 
ligerents was more clever in propaganda in 
America than the other group, and because 
of the influence of predatory economic in- 
terests. 

It should be known now to all students 
of history that America’s decision concern- 
ing the issues of the war was made in March, 
1915, and not, as many people have sup- 
posed, in April, 1917. The government of 
the United States took its stand near the 
outset of the war and it did not change by 
virtue of any device of propaganda in Amer- 
ica. The position taken in 1915 was that if 
American lives were lost or American ships 
were destroyed on the high seas contrary to 
the precepts of international law, the 
United States would defend its citizens and 
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property with all the forces at its disposal. 
There is neither reason to suppose nor the 
slightest amount of evidence to indicate 
that America would not have entered the 
war in 1915 if its citizens and their property 
had continued to be damaged. The posi- 
tion of the government in 1916 was not in 
the slightest degree different from its posi- 
tion the year before, and when war was de- 
clared in 1917, it was for the purpose of 
defending what the government had prom- 
ised to defend two years earlier. That the 
world dominated by Germany would not be 
safe for democracy was not only a slogan in 
1917; it was a fact, the truth of which was 
never more clear than it is today. 

The difference between 1915 and 1917 
was a difference, as far as the government 
was concerned, only in that a second im- 
portant purpose was added to its motiva- 
tions. The first purpose was that of protect- 
ing America against the forces destructive 
of freedom. No propaganda was needed to 
induce the government to follow that 
course. The second purpose was the deter- 
mination to establish such a world order 
that the nation would not be called again 
to war, and no influence of foreign propa- 
ganda was behind that second objective. In 
other words, propaganda in America has 
been most successful in creating the belief 
that the government was influenced by 
propaganda. 


THE VERSAILLES SETTLEMENT 
HEN the war was over the first pur- 
pose of the war had been accom- 
plished. The forces of destruction had been 
brought to bay, and at the Peace Conference 
of Versailles the machinery for a new world 
order was established. No mistake should 
be made about this second fact, for prob- 
ably there has been a greater amount of un- 
critical thinking concerning it than there 
has been concerning any one single fact dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 
The impression has arisen, for reasons 
that are too complicated for consideration 


here, that the Treaty of Versailles was an 
unjust treaty, and that the machinery that 
was established for dealing with world prob- 
lems was imperfect machinery. While it 
would not be maintained that the treaty 
was completely just or that the machinery 
was completely perfect, it is true that in 
consideration of the circumstances that ex- 
isted in 1919 the treaty was remarkably just 
and the machinery remarkably perfect. 

On the first point it may be instructive 
to note a statement made by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover in a speech at Palo Alto, on October 
2, 1919. Speaking about the Conference of 
Paris and the Treaty of Versailles, Mr. 
Hoover said: 


. . . It is often overlooked that this was not a con- 
ference to settle the wrongs committed by allies or 
neutrals, but by the enemy only. It was German wrongs 
that were on the operating table. It would have been 
beautiful to have had all the international wrongs on 
the table, but this is not a perfect world. As a practical 
fact, if this had been attempted, the conference would 
have broken up in quarrels among the Allies, and 
Germany would have been handed again the dominion 
of Europe. The Old Guard in Germany hoped and 
expected that this would result. Up to date they have 
been disappointed. 

Greater things were accomplished by this conference 
than by any other in history. . . . The military 
oligarchies of Germany, Austria, and Turkey were dis- 
solved, and, if peace is ratified in time, they will be 
disarmed, and thus a paramount menace to us and the 
world will be destroyed. The Poles, the Czechs, and 
Finns, the Croats, the Slovenes and Slovaks, the Baltic 
States, Armenia, Arabia, have all secured or will, sub- 
ject to ratification, secure their liberty. Parcels of 
French, Italians, Rumanians, Serbians, Greeks, have 
been rejoined to their mother countries. . 


Mr. Hoover presently added: 


The treaties themselves cannot be carried out with- 
out the League. If the League falls, the treaties also 
fall. . . . Peace and moderating league are required for 
readjustments. .. . If a balance of power is to supplant 
the League of Nations, we will have torn asunder the 
only hope that Europe will not break into future wars 
of races, classes, and combinations that will take civiliza- 
tion back to the middle ages. 

I am confident that if we attempt now to revise the 
treaty we shall tread a road through European chaos. 


AMERICAN ISOLATION 
N THE second point it is only neces- 
sary to note that the machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes did not 
break down, but disputes were not peace- 
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ably settled because the machinery for their 
settlement was not employed. It is not pos- 
sible to consider here the reasons why the 
machinery of peace was not fully employed 
by the nations of the world in the period 
between 1920 and 1940. To discuss that 
problem would be to discuss the intricate 
diplomatic and economic history of the 
world during those twenty years. About 
that history one comment may be confi- 
dently made. Among the causes for the fail- 
ure of the machinery of peace, none was as 
important as the failure of the United States 
to participate in its employment. 

Nothing in the world has been more 
tragic for the peace of the world than the 
dominance in America of the belief that 
America is isolated from the problems of 
the world and that by some means of legis- 
lative insulation in the form of laws of 
neutrality, America could refuse to dis- 
charge its international obligations and at 
the same time could remain uninfluenced 
by the chaos that its refusal caused. The 
events of the past few months have demon- 
strated with more force than all the speeches 
and treatises and warnings of the past 
twenty years that America is a part of the 
world and that neither America nor any 
other nation is safe when the forces of de- 
struction in the world are uncurbed. 

It would be uncharitable to maintain 
that the isolationists who have dominated 
American thought have been insincere 
people. It is more correct to say that they 
have been misinformed people, that they 
have been blind to the plain facts of the 
twentieth-century world, that they have 
been false prophets, and that they have 
played into the hands of anti-democratic 
nations and of anti-democratic minded men 
within the democracies. Never in the entire 
history of America has any leadership been 
more thoroughly discredited that the lead- 
ership of the isolationists. But this leader- 
ship has been possible only because the 
majority of the people have been willing to 
accept it. 





It has been disheartening to observe the 
criticism that has existed in this country re- 
garding the policies of the government of 
Great Britain during the past few years. I 
sat in the House of Commons three years 
ago and listened to a debate, between Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Chamberlain over 
the question of Italian intervention in 
Spain. The dangers that would result from 
British acquiescence in Italian action were 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Lloyd George, 
and the answer given by Mr. Chamberlain 
was that to pursue any other policy than 
that which was being pursued would in- 
volve Great Britain in war. It was an answer 
that satisfied the British people; it was an 
answer that was made because it satisfied 
them, the only answer that a responsible 
minister could make and hold office. The 
policy of avoiding responsibility on account 
of the fear of war is now labeled “appease- 
ment” but it was called “realism” a few 
years ago. The British people did not want 
to go to war over Spain, or over Ethiopia, 
or over Czechoslovakia, and herein lies the 
tragedy of post-war political thinking, for 
the issue was not one of war or peace with 
reference to a specific problem but one of 
international order as against international 
anarchy. But why Americans should criti- 
cize the British people and their govern- 
ment is not clear, for Great Britain was 
pursuing the same policy that America was 
pursuing and to a very considerable extent 
because America was pursuing it. 


F anything in the realm of human action 

is clear it is the fact that neither France, 
nor England, nor Poland, nor any other na- 
tion that has been trampled down by the 
heel of the Fascist powers wanted war, or 
threatened war, or plotted war. To de- 
nounce these people for being peace-loving, 
for devoting their energies to social and 
economic reform is to denounce ourselves 
for doing the same things. When Mr. Roose- 
velt said a year and more ago that war in 
Europe was threatening, that it might come, 
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that Fascism and Nazism were dangers in 
the world, Mr. Borah denounced him for a 
warmonger, and declared that he was better 
informed than Mr. Roosevelt, and that the 
American people should pay no attention 
to the President. Mr. Borah was applauded 
for his statement. 

It is extremely difficult for one to be 
charitable toward those among us who prate 
about the imperialism of Britain and 
France and who seem to believe that the 
conflicts that rage in Europe and in China 
are merely conflicts between rival imperial- 
isms. There is no excuse in America for this 
kind of talk. Americans live close to Canada 
and have ample opportunity to observe the 
character of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is held together by ties of 
mutual interest and not by force. Its trade 
flows through the channels of the world, 
open alike to other parts of the Common- 
wealth as it is to America, or to Germany, 
or to any other power. It is ruled by demo- 
cratic processes no less free than our own, 
and its continuance is a bulwark not only 
for the freedom of the people within it but 
for the freedom of America and of the 
world. 

THE PRESENT CHALLENGE 

URELY the time has come when Ameri- 

cans will cease to be fooled by the 
words of Fascist-minded people either 
within or without America, or to be lulled 
into a false sense of security by anyone, 
however prominent, with the idea that the 
Atlantic Ocean is a barrier against aggres- 
sion. Certainly they will not heed the iso- 
lationist counsels of the one man who by his 
own act conquered that ocean and removed 
its potency as a bulwark of American de- 
fense. Those who denounce the democracies 
that remain in the world, denounce the 
American way of life and play, knowingly 
or unknowingly, into the hands of Amer- 
ica’s enemies. The word “enemies” is used 
deliberately and calmly. The totalitarian 
powers are America’s enemies. They are 
enemies not because America has declared 


them to be, not because it wishes them to 
be, but because they have declared publicly 
and openly that they are the enemies of all 
democracies. 

There are times when the American 
people may exercise the luxury of mental 
lassitude, of being lazily undecided and of 
two minds, of being charitable toward un- 
informed and irresponsible persons, of go- 
ing their own easy way indifferent to politics 
and to politicians. There are other times 
when indifference is dangerous, when no 
middle ground exists for informed people, 
and when decisions must be reached and 
when action must be taken. This is such 
a time. 


HIS is a time when unity of thought 

and action are indispensable to the 
future welfare of America. This is the hour 
of decision. This is the moment when Amer- 
ica is being tested. It is being tested to de- 
termine whether it can have unity of mind 
and purpose, and unity that is not imposed 
from without, but unity that has been de- 
veloped from within, unity that is the result 
of the rigorous discipline of mind, disci- 
pline that is based upon knowledge rather 
than prejudice and hearsay; unity that re- 
sults when a whole people are able to dis- 
tinguish what is relevant from what is ir- 
relevant; unity that determines whether a 
people has become a nation. 

What is this common purpose, this unity 
that is needed, this action that must be 
taken, this determination that must be 
held? It is that America will resist with 
all of its power and might and energy the 
anti-democratic forces that are running 
loose in the world, that it will sustain with 
whatever material resources it has those 
nations and peoples that are opposing Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and probably Russia, 
that it will defend the western hemisphere 
against the aggression of these powers, and 
that it will curb the power in America of 
the supporters of these people and of their 
doctrines. 
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Someone may not like a particular turn 
of phrase that has been used here, some 
word that has been chosen, some emphasis 
that has been given. It is not necessary that 
the words be accepted. Not phrases but 
principles are important. If America has the 
discipline of mind and the courage of action 
to adhere to these principles, it does not 
need to look into the future with fear. It 
is possible to have unity without the loss 
of freedom, to have security without the es- 
tablishment of militarism, to maintain the 
rich variety of American life without hate 
and prejudice, to have life without slavery. 
But America can not have unity and at the 
same time disunity. On one thing it must 
stand united together as a free people. The 
monster of totalitarianism must be driven 
from the world. Nations that harbor it and 
people who support it are America’s 
enemies and are the enemies of mankind. 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 

HAT is the relevance of all of this 

to the teaching of the social studies 
in the secondary school? Surely, it will be 
said, the schools should not become agen- 
cies of indoctrination. They should remain 
agencies of education. No one should dis- 
agree with this point of view. What is main- 
tained here is that the responsibility of the 
schools is to provide education that is deep 
enough and comprehensive enough that 
subversive propaganda will not find lodg- 
ment, and it is even more important that 


well-intentioned but misinformed opinions 
will not thrive in the minds of the youth of 
the country. There is no easy solution for 
this problem for it involves the selection of 
teachers, and the adaption of curricula as 
well as the teaching of subjects. 

Perhaps no one could reasonably hold 
that the teaching of any one subject in the 
schools even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, would inevitably produce the unity 
of mind and purpose that is desired in 
America. Whatever is conducive to the de- 
velopment of analytical thinking and to 
critical judgment is important. But it is 
also true that the subject whose substance 
is the most inescapably connected with the 
understanding of the problems that con- 
front the world are the subjects of prime 
importance. The teachers of these subjects 
need to be selected not because they reside 
within a given locality, not because they 
can supervise some extracurricular activity, 
and not because they will teach for next to 
nothing. These are the teachers above all 
others who should be selected for their 
scope of knowledge, their understanding, 
their personalities, and their ability to 
teach. The selection of such teachers and 
the providing of the most favorable oppor- 
tunities possible under which they can per- 
form their function as teachers is the most 
patriotic service that can be rendered by 
school administrations today. Unless this 
can be done it is rather futile to talk of 
unity of mind and purpose in America. 











A Study in Censorship: Good 
Concepts and Bad Words 


Harold Rugg 








HAVE read Dr. Anderson’s article in 
the January, 1941, issue of this maga- 
zine, with great interest and agreement. 


Since my own work has been one of the 











In January we published Howard 
R. Anderson’s “The Social Studies, 
Patriotism, and Teaching Democ- 
racy,” in which he dealt with some 
recent attacks on social studies text- 
books. In February we reprinted two 
rather long statements of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, an- 
nouncing and explaining a process of 
making and publishing extracts from 
social studies textbooks. 

We now present an article by Har- 
old Rugg, Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, whose textbooks have been un- 
der attack. In sending us his state- 
ment Dr. Rugg wrote: “This article 
is based on data in my forthcoming 
book That Men May Understand, to 
be published in March, 1941, by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
The book analyzes the period of The 
Long Armistice, 1919-1939, and the 
recurring cycles of social hysteria and 
witch-hunting in the schools; it pre- 
sents the story of my own twenty-year 
attempt to bring into the schools a 
full account of modern civilization, an 
analysis of the psychology of consent 
as the basis of democratic government, 
and the ordeal of distinguished Amer- 
icans who have explored various crea- 
tive frontiers. ‘Good Concepts and 
Bad Words’ is part of Chapter XII.” 
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chief targets for the attack of the self-ap- 
pointed censors in the schools I should like 
to generalize and extend Dr. Anderson’s 
discussion a bit, supplying some additional 
factual details. But first I wish to join him 
in a categorical denial of the ridiculous 
charges made against teachers and writers 
in the social studies. There is not the slight- 
est vestige of truth in them. It is to be re- 
gretted that a situation can be built up in 
our country in which it becomes necessary 
to deny charges of this kind. I do so only 
after years of silence and at the urgent re- 
quest of teachers, colleagues, and friends. 
Those who know me and those who have 
read and understood my books—and these 
include tens of thousands of students and 
teachers and parents who have used them 
for almost twenty years—know that the 
statements made against them do not de- 


scribe my philosophy or my work. 

HE present attack on liberalism in edu- 
af ppoord x is not the first of its kind. It is 
true that this one is nation-wide, more viru- 
lent, and promises to last longer and to set 
back the work of the schools more than any 
previous one. But it has happened before. 
Five times since the World War a wave of 
censorship has rolled up on the schools. 

As I write there stands behind me a four- 
foot shelf of manufactured conflict about 
“un-Americanism” in the schools. It is a 
twenty-year documentary record—newspa- 
per clippings . . . articles and cartoons from 
national magazines . . . scrap-books and 
folders . . . pamphlets, bulletins, and official 
reports . . . chapters clipped from books... 
transcriptions of records of hearings and 
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court actions . . . stenographic records of 
Hearst newspaper interviews . . . and what- 
not. 

Does it indicate nation-wide popular pro- 
test? It does not. Although six to eight 
million Americans have buzzed with ques- 
tions about Rugg and his books since 1939, 
the entire phenomenon is a record of con- 
troversies initiated and kept alive by a few 
hitherto unknown persons standing in stra- 
tegic places and with access to powerful 
national means of communication and com- 
munity action. 

Let there be no doubt about the general 
staff of the patrioteers now invading edu- 
cation. Eight hitherto unknown persons of 
almost no prestige or influence have made 
the attack and are artificially keeping it 
alive: 

1. Merwin K. Hart, of Utica, New York, and New 
York City; executive of his personally organized New 
York State Economic Council. 

2. Bertie C. Forbes, of Englewood, New Jersey, and 
New York City; for many years a columnist for the 
Hearst newspapers, and publisher of his own magazine, 
Forbes. 

3. Major Augustin G. Rudd, of Garden City, Long 
Island, New York, former U. S. Army man, business 
executive, and active in the American Legion. 

4. E. H. West, of Haworth, New Jersey. and New 
York City; business executive; active in the American 
Legion; zealot for rooting out “un-Americanism” in 
the schools. 

5. Major General Amos A. Fries, of Washington, 
D.C.; retired U. S. Army man; editor of Friends of the 
Public Schools, a periodic bulletin frequently attacking 
the work of certain public schools. 

6. Elizabeth Dilling, of Kenilworth, Illinois; wealthy 
author and publisher of The Red Network; lecturer on 
“Un-Americanism” and the danger of communistic 


tendencies in America; one of the chief “stirrer-uppers” 
of tension and suspicion. 


These few persons make up the spear- 
head of the present attack on the schools. 
To them must be added at least two pro- 
fessional writers who have written and pub- 
lished articles against the schools in na- 
tional mass-circulation magazines: 


1. George E. Sokolsky, of New York City; wrote three 
articles in Liberty in 1940, reaching millions of readers 
and causing unrest and suspicion about the schools. 

2. O. K. Armstrong, of Springfield, Missouri; active 
in the American Legion; writer of “Treason in the Text- 
books,” which appeared in the American Legion Maga- 
zine, in September, 1940. 


The influence of these persistent enemies 
of liberalism working alone as individuals 
would no doubt have been insufficient to 
stir up suspicion the country over. But their 
present success is due in large part to the 
fact that they have had access to the facili- 
ties of national agencies, the principal ones 
being: 

1. The Hearst newspapers with their affiliated syndi- 
cated features, reaching many millions of readers, daily 
and weekly. 

2. National patriotic organizations with memberships 
totalling several millions. 

g. Several of the largest and most powerful national 
business organizations with vast sums of money set aside 
to carry on such kind of “reform” work. 

4. The American Parents Committee on Education 
formed by Hart, Rudd, et al. in the spring of 1940. 


Their office distributes reprints of articles and other 
materials dealing with liberalism in the schools. 


In spite of the provincial nature and in- 
fluence of these individuals—I suspect no- 
body regards them as competent students 
of American civilization or public opinion 
—they have succeeded in stirring up unrest 
in hundreds of communities and fear in 
thousands of teachers and administrators. I 
have explicit proof of this—from actual per- 
sonal participation in several community 
controversies; from the written and spoken 
statements of teachers, administrators, and 
citizens interested in the schools; from his- 
tories back of the elimination of the Rugg 
and other books and of Scholastic and other 
magazines; and from school administrators’ 
and teachers’ confidential communications 
—‘“they must sit tight” until “things blow 
over” and “‘get less hysterical.” 


Goop CONCEPTs AND BAD Worps 
LMOST from the beginning of my 
work in preparing school materials it 
was evident that to get a sound and clear 
description of society into the school re- 
quired more than my own capacity to un- 
derstand that society myself and to write it 
clearly and with the greatest possible ob- 
jectivity. It required parents’ cooperation 
in helping to build understanding in our 
young people. Would they give it? Would 
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other citizens, especially those of the com- 
munity who have prestige and leadership 
go along with us on the idea? Could they 
be brought to see the importance of young 
people confronting social conditions and 
issues squarely and digging to the very roots 
of our changing culture? 

As the years passed, I became more and 
more convinced that democracy could not 
survive the attacks upon it unless young 
Americans came to a thorough understand- 
ing of the world in which they were living. 
The democratic process in America, I was 
sure, could not be guaranteed unless our 
youth were introduced to the full story— 
the deficiencies as well as the achievements 
of our society, the problems and issues as 
well as the narrative of adventure. Would 
adults in the community share this view? 

It was not long before we found out. 
Throughout the years thousands of parents 
have read the books along with their chil- 
dren. Reports from them have come con- 
tinuously, and these show that they them- 
selves have become aware of the urgency of 
having a real description of society in the 
schools. It is not these who have voiced the 
protest against the ideas presented. It is the 
small group of self-appointed censors, to 
whom I have referred. They took it upon 
themselves to criticize the content, approv- 
ing some ideas and some words and con- 
demning others, all in terms of their own 
interests, prejudices, and philosophy. In- 
creasingly we saw that certain indispensable 
ideas came to be the nub of the attack. 
These ideas I have called “‘the good con- 
cepts” and “the bad words.”” The table on 
the following page illustrates some of them. 

Were these ideas, these concepts, danger- 
ous to youth, as the critics said? In the light 
of twenty years of documentation these are 
my conclusions concerning them: 

First, every concept in both lists is indis- 
pensable to a real understanding of Ameri- 
can life—the country’s magnificent achieve- 
ments, its vast potentiality for an abundant 
physical and spiritual life, certainly; but 


also its deficiencies and problems. All are 
needed that men may understand. 

Second, the ideas listed on the left called 
“Good Concepts” arouse no opposition at 
all. The patrioteers as well as the merchants 
of conflict think they are grand; in fact 
they constitute the bulk of their own verbal 
stock-in-trade. America to them is portrayed 
only in these terms. 

Third, the concepts listed on the right, 
called “Bad Words,” simply can not be in- 
troduced into the school, in any form, with- 
out arousing the bitter opposition of cer- 
tain special-interest groups—persons like 
Miller of the 1921-1926 witch-hunt and the 
Forbes-Hart-Rudd-West combination of to- 
day. It can be seen from my story that al- 
though these persons are very few in num- 
ber and inconsiderable in prestige, they are 
powerful in influence. They can and do 
try to prevent materials that speak “‘the bad 
words” from being used. Furthermore, the 
ideas are such that they can not be camou- 
flaged with “good words.” The ideas must 
be made clear, and as soon as they are, no 
matter how phrased, they become “bad’’— 
“subversive,” “un-American,” “poisonous,” 
“treason”’—or what-not. 

Fourth, the evidence is clear that the 
preponderance of our thinking citizens who 
do not have personal axes to grind by cen- 
soring the schools are actually well-disposed 
toward having all of the indispensable ideas 
for understanding presented to their chil- 
dren. Indeed, after studying the problem, 
they welcome—no, insist on—it. I draw a 
clear line, therefore, between the vast body 
of reasonable and well-intentioned citizens 
and the little corporal’s guard of self-ap- 
pointed censors of the schools. 


9? 66 


“You Can’t Say THat!” 
HE lists deserve careful study. Note 
that one can talk about the “free play 
of private enterprise,” but not about “‘con- 
trolling the free play of private enterprise 
in the public interest.” 
One can describe the founding fathers as 
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SOME “GOOD CONCEPTS” 
American life—a high standard of living. 


The individual should have full liberty of action to 
make the most of himself. 


America—a land of opportunity with a ladder of op- 
portunity for those who compete, work hard, and per- 


Sist. 


The American system of free enterprise. 


The Founding Fathers—brilliant and devout patriots. 


The free play of private ownership. 


Unrestricted freedom to develop natural resources. 


Scientific management in industry. 


The American constitution one of the world’s greatest 
state papers of democratic government. 


Democracy as the American way of life. Initial swift 
development of the continent a magnificent achieve- 
ment, but necessarily not planned. 


Resourceful people, each looking out for himself. A 
sense of equality, absence of class lines among the 
people. “I’m as good as you.” 


SOME “BAD WORDS” 
America, highest standard of living in the world and 
potentially a land of plenty, is, compared to its po- 
tentialities, a depressed society. 


“My freedom stops where my neighbor’s, or the public’s, 
good begins.” 


America, a land of great opportunity for many, but— 
today not of equal opportunity for all. 


Free competition balanced by government controls over 
economic enterprise for the general welfare. 


The Founding Fathers, brilliant and devout patriots— 
men of property who made a constitution difficult to 
change. 


Private ownership except where public ownership is 
necessary to guarantee public welfare. 


In parts of America land and people were exploited, 
eroded, and wasted by too uncontrolled freedom. 


Accelerating technological unemployment. 

The “economic determination of the Constitution.” 
The characteristics of socialism, communism, and 
fascism compared with those of democracy. To prevent 
the recurring break-down of the economic system it 


must be planned. 


Our people exhibit vast individual differences, energy, 
intelligence, ambition, and other traits. 





“brilliant and devout patriots’ but not as 
“the founding fathers, brilliant and devout 
patriots, men of property who made the 
Constitution difficult to change.” 

One can praise the Constitution as ‘‘one 
of the world’s greatest state papers,’ but 
one can not say or imply any “economic de- 
termination of the Constitution,’ even 
though the monographs of Charles A. Beard 
and others are now accepted as valid docu- 
mentary evidence. 

One can teach “America—a land of op- 
portunity,” but not “America—a land of 
opportunity for many, but not a land of 
equal opportunity for all’—even though 
proof that it isn’t glares at us from 10,000 
communities and 10,000,000 poverty-strick- 
en families. 


One can speak of “‘scientific management 
in industry”; but “technological unemploy- 
ment’’—that’s bad! I need not go on; the 
reader can multiply the examples many- 
fold. 

It becomes clearer and clearer, then, just 
what the liberal-baiters will not have in the 
schools. They will not have (1) anything 
that even approaches a questioning of the 
complete purity of motives and behavior of 
the founders of our country or the leaders 
of the past; (2) anything that questions 
contemporary American life; (3) anything 
that presents negative aspects of American 
history or development; (4) anything that 
portrays social change; and (5) anything 
that deals with controversy. “Such things 
must not be brought into the school!” they 
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say. These guardians of “everything rosy” 
know well, of course, that our young people 
are confronted with striking examples of 
social change every day of their lives. They 
themselves engage in the discussion of mat- 
ters of controversy in public and private 
life. As for the deficiencies in American life, 
it is hardly necessary to remind ourselves of 
the fact that youth’s eyes and minds are 
open to evidences of them on every side— 
in their homes, on the streets, in the play- 
grounds, in the movies, where-not; they 
read and hear about them in the newspa- 
pers and magazines, and over the radio. 
But, say the attackers, our young people 
may not talk about such things in the class- 
room, shouldn’t even think about them. 
They must not question American life, its 
heroes of the past or present. The function 
of education is to build in youth an admira- 
tion for things-as-they-are. The school is 
to be used to buttress the status quo. 

The first lesson that I learned, then, from 
the self-appointed censors in our schools 
was that in dealing with the materials of 
education one must distinguish sharply be- 
tween the Good Concepts and the Bad 
Words. Even the good concepts become bad 
words, of course, in the minds of the attack- 
ers. 


How To INTRODUCE THE “BAD Worps’’? 
HE second lesson deals with the ques- 
tion which then faced us: How shall 

we handle the ideas called “The Bad 
Words"? They can not be camouflaged; 
they must be clarified. One step in this 
direction is the launching of a vigorous cam- 
paign of adult education. The local commu- 
nity leaders, along with superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, must take the chief 
responsibility and carry the community 
along in advance of the use of controversial 
issues in the schools. If the study of the 
ideas underlying the culture is undertaken 
by the adult population there will be no 
fears about them or rebellion against them, 
because the people will have come to un- 
derstand. 


The other step must be taken by the 
teachers, curriculum organizers, and writers 
of the materials. They must make meticu- 
lous distinction between “history” and “hy- 
pothesis.” Some concepts are so firmly 
established and so fully documented by 
research data that they can be taught as 
history. On the soundness of these the total 
body of historians stand, a solid phalanx of 
support. Other concepts and generaliza- 
tions, while confirmed by some buttressing 
evidence, still do not command the full 
support of all the competent students of 
society. Where there is still some doubt 
about their validity, the tentative conclu- 
sions must be recognized and deliberately 
pointed out in the text of the materials. 
Those which have been established by his- 
tory should have all the supporting evi- 
dence in place. 

With regard to the hypothetical concepts, 
they too must be brought into the school, 
but must be presented as hypotheses, with 
all evidence for and against included. They 
must be introduced as questions and treated 
as problems for investigation and thorough 
discussion of all sides. These are the con- 
cepts which frighten the timid soul and 
enrage the representatives of special interest 
groups which feel that they are being at- 
tacked. 

Thus it seems to us that the distinction 
between fact and theory, history and hy- 
pothesis, becomes increasingly clear to 
young people if so presented in the materi- 
als for study. 


SHALL WE HAVE CONTROVERSIAL IssUES IN 
THE SCHOOLS? 

NOTHER example of the content that 
the patrioteers will not permit in the 
schools is that which deals with controver- 
sial issues and problems. It is my thesis that 
if we are to have consent in a democratic 
people it must be built upon the study of 
controversial issues, because such study is 
the intellectual foundation of the schools. 
One of the chief planks of my program is 
that the young people shall be urged con- 
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stantly to take thought before they take 
sides, but it is obvious that to “take 
thought,”” to make choices, they must con- 
front the alternatives set out clearly before 
them. How else can human beings practice 
decision-making than by confronting issues! 
To keep issues out of the school program is 
to keep thought out of it. Issues are the very 
nub of the psychology of consent. Indeed, 
the psychology of learning inevitably leads 
to the conclusion that the whole intellectual 
program of the school must be organized 
around issues if the school itelf is to be a 
practicing democracy. 

Of course, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that most human events are to a certain 
extent episodes in censorship. The very na- 
ture of the development of personality in 
social groups tends to bring that about. 
The culture itself, by virtue of the child’s 
membership in certain face-to-face groups 
(such as being bern into a family of given 
political-economic-social-religious orienta- 
tion, and growing up in similarly ‘“cen- 
sored” play groups, school and church 
groups, what-not)—the culture itself, I 
say, presents to him a definitely censored 
world. But this is naive censorship, the kind 
of limitation which is inherent in hetero- 
geneous groups of multitudinous and varied 
pressures. 

We recognize also that there is a kind 
of conscious, deliberate censorship in times 
of crisis, which can be justified as being 
“in the public interest.” It is imposed for 
the public good by officials elected for the 
purpose. They are subject to recall by the 
general body of electors whenever the need 
disappears. This kind of deliberate censor- 
ship is not opposed to democratic govern- 
ment in action, though its constructive use- 
fulness does depend upon the wisdom, com- 
petence, and honesty and personal disin- 
terestedness of the censors. 


CENSORSHIP AND SOCIAL DANGER 
| snes a brief word about the ques- 
tion of censorship. Let us not fail to 
discriminate clearly between censorship and 


the proper expression of the opinions of 
any group of our people concerning what 
shall be taught in the schools. There is no 
opposition to the latter; in fact, active in- 
terest and expression on the part of all 
citizens in the education of their children 
should be encouraged. I hold that true 
democracy can not be carried on unless 
such expression is actually heard from all 
sectors of the population. From all sectors, 
I repeat. Throughout twenty years of mak- 
ing new social science materials for the 
schools this has been my guiding princi- 
ple. 

But to censor is to withhold. It is for one 
sector of the population, by virtue of its 
prestige and power, and hence its control 
over the agencies of communication, to 
withhold data needed for the total group to 
carry on social life efficiently and coopera- 
tively. Whereas to propagandize is positively 
to distort the data that are necessary for 
group decisions and the enhancement of 
social welfare, to censor is to withhold such 
data altogether. As Lippmann has well 
phrased it: it is to erect a barrier between 
the event and the public. It is to transform 
a public event into a private one. It is the 
artificial creation of privacy. 


THE TRULY SUBVERSIVE ENEMIES OF 
DEMOCRACY 
UT for minority groups to attempt 
B to censor the citizen’s world in a demo- 
cratic society, and particularly in a time 
of crisis, is a matter fraught with great dan- 
ger. It is to destroy the only instrument 
which can make democracy work. So I say 
to the self-appointed censors of education: 
Censor the schools and you convict your- 
selves by your very acts as the most subver- 
sive enemies of democracy. Censor educa- 
tion and you destroy understanding .. . 
you instate bias . . . you give free reign to 
prejudice .. . finally, you create fascism. 
Nothing but an education in the whole of 
American life will build tolerant under- 
standing in our people and guarantee the 
perpetuation of democracy. 











Student Government— 
Shadow vs. Substance 
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ISCUSSIONS at educational meet- 
ings and in educational literature 
for the past few years have referred 

often to “democracy” and the need for 
making “democracy” secure. There is a real 
danger that the word may be worn out 
before those who use it come to realize 
what it really implies in practice. There is 
also a danger that having talked so much 
about democratic ways we will have con- 
vinced ourselves that we are practicing 
them. To the extent that these conditions 
exist they are extremely unfortunate, for 
small face-to-face groups like those in the 
home and school must nurture democracy 
and bring it to bloom if it is to flourish 
in the nation. 

Conversation with many teachers and 
school administrators, as well as eleven 
years of experience in working with stu- 
dent participation from the elementary 
school to the graduate level, has indicated 
an inadequate understanding of what con- 
stitutes a democratic program. Experience 
has convinced me that the first need is to 
build student-participation programs upon 
certain basic principles. Over and over cer- 
tain misconceptions involving these princi- 








Does student government train in 
democracy? It should, of course, but 
an associate professor of education in 
the Teachers College of Connecticut 
at New Britain, who has worked with 
student organizations, has some 
doubts. He also offers some construct- 
tive suggestions. 














ples interfere with the effective functioning 
of democratic school programs. Seven of 
these misconceptions will be stated and dis- 
cussed, and an effiort made in connection to 
develop for each a sounder concept or a 
basic principle upon which a genuinely 
democratic organization can be built. 


IRST, the program is commonly 
thought of as a program of pupil self- 
government. 

Few pupils beginning their secondary 
education have had any genuine oppor- 
tunity to participate in democratic activi- 
ties, though some elementary schools are 
now providing effective pupil-participation 
programs. Even at the college level many 
students have had little or no experience in 
democratic procedures, and do not know 
what is involved in genuine self-direction. 
Such students are in no sense ready for full 
“self-government.” Further, the purpose is 
not to create an individual who functions 
as a self-directing entity entirely apart from 
others. The most valuable citizen in a 
democracy has self-discipline, but he also 
associates himself actively with others in 
their efforts to solve problems related to 
the group welfare. The participation pro- 
gram should accordingly be thought of as 
one of guidance designed to help the pupil 
to become increasingly self-directive. The 
ultimate purpose is to develop citizens who 
are assets to the democratic way of life 
because of their effective cooperation and 
participation in community activities. 

Student councils would be more effec- 
tive instruments if, instead of serving as 
devices for pupils to exhibit their ability 
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at “self-government,” they served as organi- 
zations permitting the students and faculty 
to participate jointly in the solution of 
their mutual problems. The essence of the 
concept is much better expressed by the 
term ‘“‘student-faculty participation pro- 
grams.” The machinery and procedures 
should be arranged so that students and 
faculty can plan together effectively for the 
solution of vital problems affecting the wel- 
fare of the institution. 


ECOND, student participation is com- 
S monly thought of as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity. 

So prevalent is this concept that prac- 
tically all discussions of student councils 
are found in books on extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. A student-participation program 
must be organized for flexibility and ready 
adaptation to circumstances as are the usual 
extra-curricular activities, but so long as the 
objective is that of teaching democratic par- 
ticipation it can not be isolated from the 
regular classroom or instructional program. 

Faculty members often take the position 
that only one person, the faculty adviser, 
is concerned with the program, just as it is 
the responsibility of the coach to develop 
athletic teams or of the dramatics teacher 
to sponsor the dramatics club. Each of these 
activities represents a particularized interest 
and is at best only an incidental concern 
of other faculty members. 

If student participation is to be effective, 
however, compartmentalization simply 
can not exist. The consideration of a prob- 
lem vital to the general welfare of the school 
will very soon touch all phases of institu- 
tional activity. It will reach into the prin- 
cipal’s office, into the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, and into the classroom—not with the 
intent of wresting control from the school 
authorities, but for the purpose of securing 
evidence for the solution of problems. For 
example, a realistic consideration of how 
to improve school morale will inevitably 
raise questions for the students, the teach- 


ers, the administration, and in all proba- 
bility the board of education. Therefore, 
a student-participation program must be 
regarded not as an extra-curricular activity, 
but rather as a curriculum in democratic 
living—flexible and changing, but neverthe- 
less a curriculum. 


HIRD, student-participation programs 

are regarded as involving issues of con- 
cern to students only, with the result that 
student activities are isolated. 

From this concept arises the common 
practice of relegating to the student council 
the solution of minor and trivial issues— 
often matters which require more janitorial 
attention than genuine thought in regard 
to concepts basic to democratic activities. 
Such projects as setting up and maintain- 
ing a lost-and-found bureau, inspecting 
drinking fountains, picking up rocks from 
the playground, or policing the halls, when 
assigned by the faculty merely as a means of 
keeping the pupils occupied and of leading 
them to believe that they are genuinely par- 
ticipating in their own governmental ac- 
tivities, reflect this concept. Planning of a 
school carnival, setting up a traffic-safety 
squad, and schemes for improving room 
decoration may be so developed that they 
arise from no consideration on the part 
of the pupils of the basic objectives of the 
things being done, but simply serve as ac- 
tivities to keep them busy. 

To participate effectively as citizens in a 
democracy students must have actual ex- 
perience in the consideration of important 
problems, in debates, and in honest, sincere 
give-and-take with all members of the com- 
munity. If the pupils could have decided 
that the safety squad grew out of the needs 
of the school and the responsibility of a so- 
cial unit for the general well-being of its 
members, or if they could have concluded 
that a scheme for room decoration would 
make the school a more pleasant place in 
which to work, then either project, even 
if it has routine aspects, could be justified. 
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The _ student-participation program 
should involve activity concerned with im- 
portant problems which affect all members 
of the school community. School problems 
so vital and important that they challenge 
student interest and require genuinely im- 
portant thinking and genuinely important 
decisions can not and should not be left 
wholly to the students. The isolation of ac- 
tivities must give way to active student- 
faculty participation. With a broadened ex- 
perience and comprehension it should be 
increasingly possible—in fact the program 
has failed if it does not—to entrust some of 
the school’s activities almost wholly to the 
students. This state, however, will be a 
byproduct and culmination of a program 
of worthy activities; it is neither a suitable 
beginning nor an end in itself. 


OURTH, many faculty members and 
| pee renon lack a genuine trust 
either in the pupils or the democratic proc- 
ess. 

Although this attitude is usually not con- 
sciously held, much less expressed, it is 
nevertheless often indicated by the ma- 
chinery provided for student-participation 
programs. Restrictions which provide that 
nominations and elections shall be made 
only from the scholastically superior group 
or from persons designated by the admin- 
istration, summary vetoes of student action, 
permission for the consideration of select 
topics only, censorship of the minutes of a 
meeting, domination of all meetings by the 
school authorities, or strict retention of 
numerical superiority by the faculty on all 
committees are evidences of the extent to 
which members of the faculty have failed 
to realize in practice the spirit of the demo- 
cratic process. This difficulty may arise from 
thinking of the program as “pupil self- 
government.” Then belief that the students 
are not ready for self-government gives rise 
to undemocratic restrictions. 

To make democracy function satisfac- 
torily those in authority must have a sin- 


cere belief in the desire of people to do 
those things which will result in a more 
satisfactory adjustment both for the indi- 
vidual and the group. A democrat must 
believe in the rationality of people, and 
their willingness and ability to reach a con- 
clusion in harmony with group welfare and 
generally accepted standards of conduct. 
This genuine belief in the good intent of 
people and their willingness to show due 
regard for the rights of others must be at the 
basis of democratic procedures, whether one 
is thinking of the nation or the school com- 
munity. 

A disbelief in this tenet results in inci- 
dents like the following. A principal, wish- 
ing to be progressive, imposed an examina- 
tion honor system on his students and then 
at the time of the test retired to a room 
adjacent to his students from which he ob- 
served through a glass partition the extent 
to which his honor system did not function. 
Another school administrator remarked 
that he would just as soon have a student 
council as not, since any teacher who could 
not get elected to the council whom she 
chose would be a poor teacher anyhow. 

“But,” it may be said, “the pupils will 
not reason accurately always. They will 
make mistakes.’ So will adults. The pur- 
pose of student-participation programs is 
not to force the dictated decisions of any 
group upon another, but to pool thinking 
upon vital problems and arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. One reason for such 
restrictions as those mentioned is that op- 
portunity for group discussion and free 
interchange of experience and judgment 
with the faculty, which in turn builds un- 
derstanding and trust, is often lacking. Such 
opportunities need to be provided in abun- 
dance, and may take the form of student- 
faculty discussions, small group panels, 
open forums, and the editorial expression of 
opinion, 

This concept in no way conflicts with the 
legal responsibility for the control of the 
school which is placed upon the administra- 
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tion, nor with the need for basing certain 
important final decisions upon the experi- 
ence and judgment of mature persons. Espe- 
cially is this true when the basis for student 
participation has been adequately prepared 
and clearly understood in the beginning, 
with student-faculty relationships built 
upon a foundation of trust and respect. 


IF'TH, the faculty members and the ad- 

ministrators lack as broad a concept of 
what constitutes education as is essential 
to the successful functioning of the student- 
participation program. 

A student-faculty program can be success- 
ful only if the faculty members understand 
the philosophy underlying the work of the 
council and realize the need for their active 
interest and participation. Part of the diffi- 
culty grows out of inertia, for such a pro- 
gram often makes heavy demands on time 
and energy, partly from the lack of under- 
standing as to what constitutes the demo- 
cratic process, and partly from thinking of 
education largely as book learning, and 
learning itself as an inactive process. 

Citizenship is based upon learned con- 
cepts just as is proficiency in English or 
table manners. Yet teachers often are im- 
patient if they have to reconsider with pu- 
pils the basic concepts upon which the 
school program is built. Several sessions of 
one student council, for example, were de- 
voted to a discussion of the school’s social 
program. A group of students had pre- 
sented a petition for weekly dances. A vig- 
orous debate on the relative merits of the 
question ensued. Finally it was decided to 
follow the practice of monthly dances which 
had been instituted by the student council 
three years before—and the decision was 
based upon the same facts and the same 
arguments that had been used originally. 
As the meeting was breaking up a faculty 
member said, “There is a question I should 
like to ask. What was the use of going 
through all of this again? This was settled 
three years ago.” 


To her the whole value of the debate lay 
in arriving at a decision. She failed to see 
that the pupils might have gained a broader 
understanding of the place of a social pro- 
gram in relation to the rest of the school 
activities, and consequently a sounder set of 
values. Logically, this teacher, a mathemat- 
ics inctructor, should have said to her class, 
“What is the use of going through this con- 
cept of positive and negative numbers 
again, simply to arrive at the same deci- 
sion? That was all settled years ago.” 

Sometimes school authorities feel that 
the cooperation of the students should be 
based upon their respect for authority sim- 
ply as authority, rather than on a thorough 
understanding of the situation. When stu- 
dents are required to accept a condition 
without discussion or explanation their 
previous experience should make them 
know that the request is based upon ra- 
tional considerations about which lack of 
time, expediency, or other good and sufh- 
cient reasons prevents them from being in- 
formed. It is as essential that the process of 
learning citizenship by practice be adhered 
to for the benefit of the faculty as for the 
students. 


IXTH, the concept of what constitutes 

governmental affairs is inadequate. 

When discussing the activities of a stu- 
dent council, teachers often express surprise 
at the problems and issues attacked in such 
a program. Unless the pupils are concerned 
largely with problems of discipline, setting 
up and enforcing rules and regulations, and 
ostentatiously passing judgment on con- 
duct, they seem to feel the activities are 
lacking in civic significance. To them gov- 
ernment means a restrictive and regulating 
process, and little else. 

Yet, in a democracy, government must 
represent the processes, both cooperative 
and restrictive, by which we live and work 
together. When the citizens of a community 
or the pupils of a school learn that govern- 
ment is that activity which also orders the 
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process of community living in a creative 
sense then we will be nearer sound govern- 
ment. Government may provide and secure 
freedom for the transmission and communi- 
cation of ideas in a nation, or it may pro- 
vide a service of open forums on school 
problems within the school, or establish a 
school paper to provide a medium for ex- 
pressing school opinion. It may provide a 
recreational and leisure-time program for 
the city, or in the school it may be con- 
cerned with the development of a balanced 
social program. It may concern itself with 
the reorganization of the executive branch 
of the federal government or in the school 
it may develop a club and extra-curricular 
program which will permit a more effective 
and widespread participation. This is not 
to intimate that government may not have 
its restrictive aspect, but it is unfortunate 
that this is the only aspect about which we 
think. Student participation programs de- 
veloped around this one-sided concept of 
government frequently begin by giving the 
pupils the responsibility of directing hall 
traffic, or assuming control of student con- 
duct in the classroom or on the playground. 

As an elementary school principal I had 
the privilege of working with the pupils 
on the problem of landscaping the school 
lawn. The pupils became integral parts of 
the activity, assisting in the planning, and 
in organizing a community Arbor Day pro- 
gram, and finally participated in setting out 
the trees and shrubs. So vitally were they 
associated with the program that there was 
no need for disciplinary measures to keep 
pupils off the lawn. In fact I was once called 
down by a primary pupil for crossing the 
lawn. A pupil calling down the principal! 
What a reversal of procedure. But under- 
standable since by first participating in the 
constructive activities of cooperative gov- 
ernment the pupils saw need for a mutual 
agreement to respect certain amenities 
which would insure success for their project. 


EVENTH, some administrators believe 
S that student participation makes school 
control less work. 

If “less work’? means that less time, 
thought, and energy will be spent, this con- 
cept is unequivically wrong. It is so clearly 
not to be achieved by student participation 
that it may be dismissed at once. Just as 
any other teaching enterprise takes time, 
thought, and effort, so does the teaching of 
citizenship. If ‘‘easier’’ means less authori- 
tarian control exercised in an atmosphere 
of hostility, it should certainly prove easier 
once both students and faculty discover and 
understand the techniques. 

When the program is functioning prop- 
erly, school work should be more pleasant, 
but the time spent probably will be in- 
creased. Constant attention to the activities 
of the program and careful direction and 
guidance is always essential. Often, too, 
pupils must be urged, and possibly assisted, 
in carrying through a program. Like their 
elders, they are more than ready to accept 
privileges, starting blithely off on a pro- 
gram without counting its real cost in terms 
of responsibility. Often the faculty must 
help them carry through, and sympathetic, 
cooperative guidance takes time. 

Also the program is likely to move less 
rapidly than was anticipated in the begin- 
ning. The development of concepts vital to 
effective participation in a democratic so- 
ciety is bound to be a slow process. Three 
or four years will likely be needed to make 
clear to the leader and the faculty, if they 
are inexperienced, what is involved in the 
program. 

But the increased work should be accom- 
panied by increased satisfactions. A grow- 
ing poise and maturity on the part of the 
pupils, an increasing ability and willing- 
ness to accept responsibility, and an under- 
standing of the fundamental obligations of 
citizenship should be ample reward for any 
teacher. 




















World War II and the Balkans 
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only in the light of “power politics,” 

in terms of internal Realpolitik—di- 

rect action unashamed of its “illegal” or 
“undemocratic” nature. The Balkan states 
have developed political systems sharply at 
variance with both the principles and the 
operation of democratic government, al- 
though, riding on the wave of democratic 
enthusiasm, the Balkan states applied to 
their post-war political institutions the 
veneer of high-flown Western principles of 
democracy and parliamentarism. But in 
spite of such flowery smokescreens, Balkan 
politics have been nothing else but personal 
regimes devoid of ideological content. Gov- 
ernment and political power had to be 
maintained primarily by force, particularly 
because of the lack of a broad structure of 
public opinion providing political educa- 
tion for the peasant masses and because 
futile struggles in inefficient and always 
troublesome representative assemblies have 
contributed to the need for a “strong hand.” 
In addition, the widening gap between 
the peasantry and the upper classes has re- 
sulted in hatred and bitterness, intensified 
by periodic excesses of the reign of terror 


Bonin politics can be understood 








This paper on forces and develop- 
ments in the Balkans—especially in 
Rumania—was read before a recent 
session of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association at Chicago. The 
author, a professor in Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, New York, is also author 
of Politics of the Balkans, published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company 


in 1939. 























which have been justified, in turn, by the 
revolutionary traditions. For all practical 
purposes, and in spite of periodic pro- 
nouncements of the Balkan rulers eulogiz- 
ing parliamentary and democratic institu- 
tions, government everywhere has been car- 
ried on by the use of force, concentrated in 
the hands of the monarch or a political 
leader-dictator. As political practices have 
been dominated by personalities, it has 
been natural that subjective elements have 
come to be foremost considerations in politi- 
cal contests. This again has promoted vio- 
lent methods—a respectable mode of politi- 
cal action in the Balkans, rooted in the 
tradition of political murder, execution and 
exile of the Turkish days, when assassina- 
tion of a Turkish master, and “infidel,” by 
a Christian rebel was a religious as well as 
a patriotic deed. 


T IS not surprising, therefore, that World 
War II has hardly had any effect at all 
on the character of the Balkan governments 
and politics. For the Balkan second-rate dic- 
tatorships have practiced for a long time 
the kind of politics which only during the 
recent years have become a commonplace 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia, and which 
place all aspects of life on a war footing. In 
fact, the Balkan dictatorships have proved 
to be “just babes in the woods” when com- 
pared to Hitler and his satellites. 

Hence the present war has evidenced only 
the acceleration of the use of naked force 
in Balkan politics, demonstrating, at the 
same time, to what extent the power rela- 
tionships have been hidden there under 
constitutional and ideological smokescreens. 
The expression ‘‘walking on top of a vol- 
cano” takes on real meaning in southeastern 
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Europe. In the Balkans the government 
holds on by a thread; everywhere you feel 
the seething and strain of the forces under- 
neath. Partly this is the pounding weight 
and drive of Germany, pushing and crowd- 
ing these little countries out, draining their 
life-blood. It is economic stress, hunger, 
hopelessness, and suspense, too. It is also 
just anger and hate, the same impulse to 
strike and to destroy, which is the motive 
force of the Nazi revolution. What we call 
Western civilization is spread very thin 
over the top of the Balkans, and the peasant 
masses have grown restless and bitter, ready 
to help any one pull down the structure 
that presses so heavily on their shoulders. 
Disorder and anarchy, a revolt without 
shape or theory or direction, a revulsion 
from all government, lie just under the top 
crust throughout the Balkans. 


RUMANIA 

UMANIA has been destined to become 
the focal point of a revolutionary an- 
archy that may break out anywhere at any 
time. There was suppressed civil war in 
Carol’s reign, fostering hates and discon- 
tents leading to assassination and counter- 
assassination, not because Carol was a blood- 
thirsty tyrant, but because Carol had to 
survive and hence had to dispose of the 
most dangerous contenders for power by 
the familiar Balkan technique. In addition 
to the usual opposition forces, Carol had to 
face the threats of the Iron Guard, Ru- 
mania’s “Fifth Column,” supported by Hit- 
ler, whose problem he solved, temporarily, 
by having Codreanu, the Iron Guard's 
Fuehrer, and his lieutenants shot, “while 
attempting to escape,” on a lonely road out- 
side Bucharest one gray morning before 
1938 had come to a close. Carol, in fact, 
must be credited with maintaining his force 
of government against his internal foes 
rather successfully; he failed only when Hit- 
ler decided that Carol had to be replaced, 
and started to dynamite his regime by forc- 
ing him to give up a part of Transylvania 


to Rumania’s ancient foe, Hungary. This 
territorial cession increased the hostility of 
so many Rumanians that Carol went out ac- 
cording to Hitler’s schedule. 

As in the case of the Protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia, Hitler preferred to 
maintain the semblance of Rumania’s inde- 
pendence. Although the pattern of fascism 
is everywhere the same, the new Rumanian 
government seems to have taken van- 
quished France rather than Germany or 
Italy as its model. As in France, the head 
of the state, General Antonescu, is a non- 
party military leader. The Cabinet, com- 
posed primarily of leaders of the Iron 
Guard, was officially described as being 
made up of “men with unsmirched pasts.” 
The new regime was to be based on “faith, 
justice, discipline, hard work, education, 
silence, and national solidarity.” As a step 
toward this last objective, Jews were sub- 
jected to new restrictions. To complete the 
parallel with France, a public trial was 
planned for Carol, who was held responsi- 
ble for the loss of Transylvania. 


HE reign of terror which subsequently 

claimed innumerable victims besides 
the officials of King Carol’s government re- 
sembled the periodic liquidations of Rus- 
sia or Hitler’s “blood purge” in Germany. 
The Iron Guard, a movement of revolt that 
has been fostered by the Nazis, but which 
grew out of internal conditions, like all 
such weedy growths springing up in the 
sour soil of Europe’s youth movements, was 
surprisingly widespread in the army, in the 
universities, in the factories, in the poorest 
villages. To most of the young Rumanians, 
living in a country striving so hard to be 
“modern,” the movement was associated 
with machines, with the up-to-dateness of 
mechanical civilization. But, strange to say, 
this is part of the appeal of Germany to the 
youth of these backward countries, and the 
irony of this attraction was that the Ger- 
mans are determined to throttle industrial 
development and force all the young in the 
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Balkans back to the farms to produce food 
for Germany. 

At any rate, the Iron Guard, which in its 
origin represented a revolt against bad gov- 
ernment, and which was later used by the 
Nazis to disrupt and divide the nation, 
finally went out of hand at the very end of 
November. Split into fragments, and driven 
by the hate it generated to terrorize and 
to kill, it has done the work of the Nazi in 
making any but a completely Nazi regime 
impossible. 


HE significance of the recent tragic 

events in Rumania is that they are 
symptomatic. Ill-governed as it was, until 
the emergence of the Iron Guard it was not 
a country given to systematic disorder. The 
murder of Premier Duca a few years ago 
was its first political assassination in modern 
times—although certainly not the first such 
murder in the Balkans as a whole. The Ru- 
manian peasants are an industrious and 
gentle people, beneficiaries of a land pro- 
gram much in advance of that of their 
neighbors. The worst lawlessness they have 
ever experienced coincided with the im- 
position of “German Order,” and if this is 
a paradox it is also a portent of the difficul- 


ties ahead, not for the Germans alone but 
for all of Europe. “Nothing is so contagious 
as violence. Nothing is so easy to destroy 
and so hard to re-establish as the reign of 
law. The codes by which society functions 
and protects itself are the painful growth 
of centuries of discipline, and when Hitler 
lightly scuttled the common law of Europe, 
he opened the gates to the savagery that 
tears down all legality. If he is producing 
the unit that will finally destroy him, he is 
also undermining the foundations on which 
even his order must be built.’ 

In summing up the influence of World 
War II on the Balkan type of politics, it 
may be said that the Balkan governments 
have been opened wide to totalitarian pene- 
tration by the very character of their poli- 
tics, based on the use of force. Only, un- 
fortunately for the Balkans, “the proverbial 
‘Balkanization of Europe’ is being reversed 
into the ‘Europeanization of the Balkans’— 
much to the detriment of the latter.”? 





1 Anne O’Hare McCormick, “Roumania is the Focal 
Point of Revolt against Government,” New York Times, 
November go, 1940. 

?J. S. Roucek, The Politics of the Balkans (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1939); see also J. S. Roucek, “The 
Balkans: Key to World War II,” World Affairs Inter- 


preter, July, 1940. 





The drift of nations toward dictatorship has alarmed many people, and 
justifiably so. As a result they are frantically casting about for some means 
of “saving” democracy. But the greatest menace to the institutions we desire 
to perpetuate is within our own borders—within us, indeed. Safeguarding 
democracy is no simple task, and many of its well-meaning friends are in 
the way of becoming its worst enemies. They would hamper freedom of 
speech, if those who disagree with them are speaking; they would persecute 
persons who suggest social innovations; they would place a halo of sanctity 
above prized political traditions. In other words, they would protect democ- 
racy by using the weapons of the dictator. It can not be done that way. 
Democracy must rely on those defenses which are appropriate to its own 
nature. It is a growing thing, nourished by the cooperation of free men. 
As such, a liberal education (literally the education suitable for a free man) 
is its only proper defense, and the only defense necessary. (Educational 
Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1938, p. 23.) 











Teaching International Relations 
and International Cooperation 


Lola Best Covey 








RITING at a time when any 

semblance of world harmony 

seems grotesquely remote, when 
the crossroads of Europe are congested with 
refugees, when the European political om- 
nibus of twenty years is geared in reverse, 
when democracy—democracy, that was to 
have been the beneficent hormone in inter- 
national relations—is humbled, and when 
America is turning its resources into war- 
basis defense facilities, the subject of inter- 
national cooperation becomes one of bitter 
irony. Yet these same bitter circumstances 
by their very presence force upon us the 
necessity of finding a means to international 
cooperation. 








The world community and inter- 
national cooperation have figured 
prominently in American social stud- 
ies teaching since 1918. The outbreak 
of new wars has been sadly disillusion- 
ing to many teachers. How are we to 
reconcile internationalism with the 
defense of democracy, which has come 
|| to be our primary concern? This ar- 
| ticle, dealing both with the dilemma 
and with procedures appropriate to 
| our present situation, was awarded the 
first prize of one hundred dollars in 
a teachers’ essay contest conducted by 
the Educational Committee of the 
League of Nations Association last 
summer. The contest was open to 
teachers who had sponsored student 
contests in their schools. The author 
is a teacher of social studies in the 
high school at Bristow, Oklahoma. 


























The schools have no more gigantic task 
than the teaching of international relations 
and international cooperation. But what, 
now, will teachers teach? Will they turn 
their backs on the need for a concerted pro- 
gram among nations? Will they fear to teach 
international cooperation, lest their teach- 
ing be interpreted as sympathy with causes 
other than American causes? Or will teach- 
ers still feel thac they have a contribution 
to make to the worlu community that must 
express itself in terms other than of hate? 

The past four years have been difficult for 
teachers conscious of a responsibility for 
teaching international relations and inter- 
national cooperation. The current year will 
be even more difficult. The brunt of the 
burden will be borne by the teachers of 
World History in the average high school, 
which does not offer specific instruction in 
international relations. It is the teacher of 
World History who is charged with the 
responsibility of presenting the world so- 
ciety and each of its national members in 
proper perspective. To do that in a nation 
with a mixture of national strains and re- 
ligions is ever difficult. It is particularly 
difficult in our democratic society where 
every home that furnishes a pupil for the 
schools and supports the schools with taxes 
feels that the particular point of view of 
that home should be reflected in the school’s 
instruction, and, if the instruction is too 
greatly at variance, feels possessed of the 
right to ask the teacher's dismissal. This 
type of popular sovereignty is not restricted 
to parents, but extends to a multiplicity of 
organizations. It is as natural that each 
group should want its view represented in 
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the curriculum as it is impossible to ar- 
range. 


EACHERS of World History, espe- 

cially, are faced with the necessity of 
developing a teaching technique that will 
give America’s youth a picture of today’s 
world without hatred so far as other na- 
tions are concerned, and with warm patriot- 
ism as far as America is concerned. The 
technique for teaching international re- 
lations and international cooperation must 
be objective. America’s teachers, after the 
separation of church and state, learned to 
teach the development of the great reli- 
gions objectively. Even though they taught 
pupils schooled in differing and conflicting 
doctrines, the church sacraments could still 
be studied, as long as the study was an ob- 
jective study. The professional technique 
of the World History teacher must now be- 
come as objective as the teaching of prob- 
lems in science. The scourge of smallpox 
was not removed by teachers who said 
“Smallpox is a devastating force.” Neither 
will the scourge of war be removed by sub- 
jective statements. 


Four COMMON DIFFICULTIES 
HERE are four easily recognized prob- 
lems in the teaching of international 

relations in connection with the World 
History course. 

First, it is commonly supposed that the 
teaching of international relations means 
the teaching of current events. Even when 
the term “current events” is used compre- 
hensively, a study of international rela- 
tions is not a study of current history alone. 
It is based on the historical sequence that 
developed into the current happening, with 
the emphasis on the current situation. To 
interpret contemporary history, therefore, 
it is necessary to have a sound grounding 
in historical development. To combine the 
present with the past is not easy in the 
beginning weeks of study, nor does it be- 
come easy for the pupil until the chrono- 


logical study reaches the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Second, authorities on methods of teach- 
ing at present favor the unit, or the break- 
ing of subject matter into divisions. Units 
are a handicap to cumulative learning in 
this respect: they isolate. The pupil masters 
a succession of phases, or smaller under- 
standings. Although a logical method in 
studying most subjects, the unit method 
presents a major problem in the teaching of 
World History, in the scope of which study 
no event waits for another event to leave 
the stage of action, but in which study many 
developments, trends, events, and person- 
alities appear simultaneously. History, in- 
deed, is changed and made by this very 
similitude of action. Pupils may master the 
separate history of the nations of the world; 
but unless they are trained in analyzing 
a world situation at one particular span of 
time, the manner in which that situation 
affects nations, and the manner in which 
nations themselves affect other nations with- 
in the same time interval, pupils have not 
grasped the significance of international 
relations. 

Third, textbooks are arranged for a 
chronological approach to history. Inter- 
national relations with emphasis on current 
history necessitate a counter-chronological 
approach. Some teachers reconcile the two 
methods by teaching them separately; that 
is, they reserve a portion of the class period, 
or one period of the week, for a study of 
current history. 

Finally, other teachers do not attempt to 
reconcile the two, knowing that the college- 
entrance examination will scarcely include 
questions on the present scene. To these 
teachers current history simply consumes 
time with no valid return to the student 
for the time taken. 


‘TEACHING AND LEARNING DEVICES 
ERTAINLY it requires some temerity 
for a teacher to admit that he believes 
he has a method of teaching international 
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relations and international cooperation that 
solves these problems and at the same time 
presents an objective study of World His- 
tory, both past and current! Yet I report 
one technique that has met with some suc- 
cess. 

The method developed principally 
through pupil initiative. It grew from pu- 
pils’ panel discussions and forums and 
radiocasts and debates. It grew from news- 
reels and cartoons. It grew from the ex- 
periences of fathers and uncles, a generation 
intimately linked with the Old World by 
the American Expeditionary Force. It grew 
from the fact that pupils searched for rea- 
sons and data, and, failing to write them 
down, had to search for them again, and 
from the fact that correct current data are 
not easily accessible and, once found, are 
lost as newer newspapers or magazines ap- 
pear. It grew from a clipping cabinet, its 
files too fat for speedy use in a surprisingly 
few months. It grew from bulletin boards 
and student contests. Finally, it grew from 
textbooks, atlases, and encyclopedias—over- 
looked and unpopular at first, but later so 
useful, so much in demand. 

All of these devices are still used in my 
classes. The technique is simply a method 
of organizing them, and of making them 
serve the purposes of our objectives. These 
objectives are (1) to know the nations of 
the world as they are today; (2) to know 
how these nations developed as they are 
today; and (3) to know the weak points 
(problems to be solved) and strong points 
(problems apparently successfully solved) of 
these nations. 

These objectives remove subjective ab- 
stractions. They change instruction, which 
is teacher activity, into learning, which is 
pupil activity. They reconcile past history 
with current history. They set up broad 
understandings of world-wide scope which 
remove the isolation of textbook units. 
They provide specific stepping stones by 
which to attain these broad objectives. In 
brief, these objectives give the pupil the 


historical background necessary for the in- 
terpretation of international relations. 


HE plan whereby we select the nation 

upon which to focus attention and con- 
centrate study is simple. We select the na- 
tion or nations upon which the world spot- 
light is turned. (At teachers’ meetings, a 
great deal is said about “‘creating”’ interest. 
Nothing is more superfluous in World His- 
tory classes today, when every day is mak- 
ing history, and when even the most indif- 
ferent pupil encounters world events in pic- 
ture shows, radio broadcasts, and picture 
magazines.) In the fall of 1935, current his- 
tory was being made by the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty, with the scene quickly shift- 
ing to the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. Ac- 
cordingly, we studied in rapid but intensive 
survey England, Germany, Italy, and Ethi- 
opia. In 1936, when the Spanish civil war 
was making current history, we began our 
study with the history of Spain. In 1937, 
with the Sino-Japanese War in progress, we 
began with Japan and China. In 1938, when 
the first Munich conference was making his- 
tory, we began our study with Germany, 
Austria, and Czechoslovakia. In 1939, we 
began with Poland. 

The notebooks that first made their ap- 
pearance in my classes were old looseleaf 
notebooks that had seen service in other 
classes and had cost, originally, twenty-five 
cents or less. They were now pressed into 
use to fill a definite need. When a pupil 
appeared one morning with his notebook 
alphabetized by means of tabs cut from col- 
ored wrapping paper and pasted on the 
ordinary perforated paper that filled his 
notebook, others of the class did likewise 
because he had an advantage they could 
appreciate. By the end of the school year, 
the majority of pupils had built historical 
and economic summaries of the then forty- 
nine outstanding nations of the world. A 
few had summaries for most of the nations 
listed in atlases, running as high as eighty 
separate summaries. Work on these histori- 
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cal and economic digests was done princi- 
pally in class. 


ISCUSSIONS are frequent; the sub- 

ject at hand usually contains more of 
interest than can be assimilated silently. 
We have one rule. None may make a state- 
ment beginning with or implying, “I 
think.” What he says he must know to be 
true insofar as available material bears him 
out. If he is challenged, he must have 
accessible the data to support his stand. 
This lifts conclusions from the subjective 
to the objective attitude, usually prevents 
controversies based on prejudice, and opens 
the way for new learning and points of 
view. With pupils thus striving for informa- 
tion as a tool for comprehensive points of 
view, the teacher uses the question-and- 
answer method only for drill and review 
purposes. 

International relations as a study, let us 
remember, presents the relation of a par- 
ticular circumstance or set of circumstances 
within a particular time span as reflected 
by a plurality of nations, each national re- 
action affecting the reactions of other na- 
tions in a complex similitude of cause and 
effect. ‘To comprehend international rela- 
tions, therefore, is a complex skill. This 
skill is based on the objective acquisition of 
facts in their proper perspective and a 
kaleidoscoping of those facts as modified 
by changes in the world scene. This ka- 
leidoscoping of facts necessarily is a sub- 
jective procedure. Hence, the conclusions 
drawn by two individuals of differing back- 
grounds rarely agree. So teachers must exer- 
cise extreme vigilance. They must leave the 
subjective processes for pupils as a desired 
outcome of instruction. Instruction, how- 
ever, must continue to be objective, or as 
nearly so as conscious effort can succeed 
in making it. 


ISUAL instruction is a powerful ally 

in the study of international relations. 
Bulletin boards may well be lavish in their 
offerings. They are advantageously hung 
if in proximity to the pencil sharpener. A 
pupil, going to sharpen his pencil, and in- 
cidentally to stretch his legs, may prolong 
the luxuriant moment by reading the bul- 
letin-board offerings. Such a board, gener- 
ous in its dimensions and hung at eye level, 
can easily dominate the classroom. It is 
valuable as a means of setting the stage for 
study, for directing interest, for emphasis, 
for shifting attention from one news-front 
to another, and for presenting events occur- 
ring simultaneously in diverse areas. 

Pupils are drawn to newspaper maps, 
splashed with rough color and generous 
with explanations, particularly if thumb- 
tacked to the bulletin board. Pupils feel 
that they may trace boundaries and com- 
pute distances with their pencils on these 
maps without injury to school property. A 
friendly reaction to maps is a good objec- 
tive. Few other devices can instruct as can 
a map. In a minimum of time, a map can 
show how greatly Russia has needed an out- 
let to the sea, how Hitler’s holding Den- 
mark minimized Stalin’s victory in south- 
ern Finland, and how England’s position 
made Hitler’s Scandinavian victories inade- 
quate. Only a map can teach with com- 
plete objectivity the moral of the Polish 
corridor. 

I am aware that the teacher’s role is a 
negligible one in changing the course of 
international relations. That is the work 
of warriors, statesmen, and philosophers. 
But that much remains to be done in teach- 
ing America’s youth to accept changes in 
the course of international relations with- 
out losing their faith in democracy and 
world cooperation, I am also aware. And 
that is the task of the teacher. 











Parliamentary Current Events 


Frank Meyer 








HE study of current events takes 

place in some form or other in nearly 

every social studies class in the coun- 
try. While many teachers have unique 
methods for stimulating such study, few 
will be so bold as to suggest any one best 
procedure. Some plead for a current-events 
course on an equality with other high 
school subjects. Others merely treat current 
history incidentally. A number desire to 
correlate present events with history as the 
textbooks unfold it. Others would teach 
history backwards in an attempt to explain 
the present scene. However, the most wide- 
spread single practice has been found to be 
the setting aside of one period per week for 
current events.’ In all cases, teachers must 
develop an appropriate procedure, which 
must be simple, educationally sound, and 
productive of pupil interest. 

The method described here has been used 
with high school freshmen and in the 
seventh grade in a school having supervised 
study. It is adaptable to any class on the 
secondary-school level. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 
URRENT-EVENTS meetings are held 
C once a week for a period of one hour, 
taken from the regular history class. On ar- 
rival in class each student receives a copy of 
a weekly magazine, edited for junior high 





1 National Current Events Survey. Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Press, 1937, p. 4. 








This suggestion for increasing the 
value of current-events study comes 
from a teacher in the junior high 
school at Grand Haven, Michigan. 














schools, which is used as a basis for discus- 
sion. Any magazine or paper concerned 
with current events may be used. 

Prior to the opening of the class the 
teacher has formulated and placed on the 
blackboard a number of topics in motion 
form. These have been suggested by articles 
in the magazine. The teacher then explains 
the meaning of the topics and defines the 
issues contained in them while the students 
follow through the magazine to notice on 
which pages the topics are considered. Each 
topic should be debatable and must be a 
real problem. An example of what the class 
may find on the blackboard follows. 

I move that we go on record as favoring: 

1. Complete freedom of speech for all Americans, 
including Communists and Fascists. 

2. That the United States have the largest navy in 
the world. 

3. The abolition of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

4. The spending of federal funds for an Antarctic 
expedition. 

With the problems before him on the 
blackboard the student reads the magazine 
and attempts to form his own opinion on 
the subjects in which he is interested. In 
schools not using supervised study, this prep- 
aration may be made before the meeting 
of the class. 


DIscuSSION 

T THE conclusion of the study period 
the actual meeting begins. The stu- 

dent chairman and secretary, elected the 
previous week, take their places. The meet- 
ing is called to order. The secretary reads 
the minutes of the last meeting. The chair- 
man calls for the business of the day. Then, 
upon rising and being recognized, a student 
may make a motion to consider any item 
which is written on the blackboard. (Stu- 
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dents in more advanced classes could make 
and phrase their own motions.) He reads, 
“I move that we go on record as favoring 
.... Upon receiving a second the matter 
is open for discussion. 

Speakers rise to defend or oppose the 
motion. Questions are asked; statements 
are challenged and proof demanded. Speak- 
ers state why they agree or disagree with 
others who have expressed themselves. The 
discussion continues under orderly parlia- 
mentary procedure until the group is ready 
to vote on the question. Debate is concluded 
either at the chairman’s suggestion or by 
a call for the previous question. The vote 
on the motion is taken by a show of hands, 
and the result is recorded in the minutes. 
A new motion is then in order. This con- 
tinues until near the end of the hour when 
a chairman and secretary for the following 
week must be elected. 


EVALUATION 
HIS method is not without its limita- 
tions. Some students do not actively 
participate. A few may do all the talking 
while others are content to sit back and let 
them do it. However, it can not be said 
that the quiet ones are learning nothing. 
This weakness can be somewhat overcome 
by having the chairman “recognize” the 
silent individuals for an expression of at- 
titude. Some ignorant statements will be 
made and some weak opinions revealed. 
Still, the facts are given in the magazine, 
and in the debate misstatements and prej- 
udices will be exposed. Moreover, the 
teacher, as a member of the group, has the 
privilege of regular participation in the 
discussion. He may answer questions, cor- 
rect misconceptions, and guide the students’ 
thinking. 
The values of this method seem to out- 


weigh its weaknesses. First, there is the dis- 
cussion of current problems. Merely to 
know what is going on in the world is not 
enough. If current-events study is to be 
valuable, it must help students to think 
about current history, to discuss proposals 
pro and con, to question the wisdom of 
men’s actions, and to formulate tentative 
opinions on world problems. Parliamentary 
current events give students practice in such 
thinking. 

It is generally agreed that every student 
should know how to conduct a business 
meeting. This method of teaching current 
events gives experience in the use of parlia- 
mentary law. For the first two or three 
weeks the teacher will find it necessary to 
explain procedure and forms. But after a 
year of practice most seventh-graders can 
skillfully preside, with rotation of offices, 
at an ordinary business meeting. 

Students are deeply interested in current 
events under this system. They so enjoy the 
debates that often a motion calling for the 
previous question has been defeated. They 
like to vote and to hold office and preside 
over meetings. 

There are other values. Students must 
exercise critical judgment in a constant 
search for the truth. They receive practice 
in extemporaneous speaking. They have 
experience in the give and take of friendly 
argument about worth-while topics, which 
is itself a fine leisure time activity. It is 
possible here to develop the habit of such 
discussion, knowing that as the student 
matures the quality of his contribution will 
improve. 

In parliamentary current events the 
student participates in a little democracy, 
practicing its methods and coming to ap- 
preciate its spirit. He is being educated for 
democratic living. 











Travel As Teacher Education 


John H. Lind 








HE rapid growth of teacher tours and 

the recognition of travel for college 

credit is ample evidence that educa- 
tors recognize the value of travel for teacher 
improvement. Some secondary schools are 
now accepting travel credit in lieu of sum- 
mer school attendance. A small number of 
city school systems give their teachers finan- 
cial rewards for educational travel. 

Many colleges and universities are now 
offering organized travel tours that may be 
taken for college credit.’ One of the first in 
the Middle West was offered by J. R. 
Schwendeman of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Moorhead, Minnesota. His first trip, 
which was organized in the summer of 
1929, provided for reading in advance, lec- 
tures en route, and a written report. Four 
quarter hours credit was given. Since that 
time Mr. Schwendeman has offered one or 
two tours each year. Similar tours are of- 
fered by the University of Tours, Omnibus 
College, the University of Pennsylvania, the 
University of Oregon, the Russian Seminar, 
and the American Institute of Educational 
Travel. 


*For an annotated list of such tours, together with 
several non-credit educational tours, see: Edward G. 
Olsen, “Tours and Travel Courses for Social Studies 
Teachers” in the Tenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: The National Council, 1939, pp. 125-42. 











A teacher of American history at 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, who is an 
experienced travel guide and tour 
manager, summarizes the professional 
advantages of travel, and adds some 
practical suggestions for prospective 
travelers. 




















The 1938 summer program of the Uni- 
versity of Tours included such topics as 
architecture, history, dancing, French, liter- 
ature, art, and music. 


STUDY PROGRAM 

O appreciate and understand more 

fully what one is to see in traveling, 
preliminary study is imperative. In this 
advance preparation, the teacher can con- 
centrate on what he is most interested in 
seeing. On a directed tour, the director 
usually gives each member of the group a 
mimeographed copy of features to be looked 
for and noted on each day of the trip. These 
guides are particularly valuable for the 
person who is doing some reading in ad- 
vance, as it gives him a background for 
understanding the vocabulary, and also 
serves to correlate his reading with the situ- 
ation at hand. 

Some teachers might question the value 
of travel for credit on the ground that the 
director might make it dogmatic, with long 
technical lectures, leaving little time for 
anything else. Accounts of the University 
of Tours and Moorhead Teachers College 
Tours show that the lectures are few and 
brief and extremely interesting to all. On 
each of the tours the persons who did not 
register for credit attended the lectures as 
regularly as those who did. This should be 
sufficient evidence that individual time to 
enjoy travel is not imposed upon. 

Interviews with people who have taken 
trips show that many of them have a very 
meager knowledge about the places they 
have visited.” This certainly need not be the 
case. Literature about places one expects to 





2 Effie C. Bathurst, “Curriculum Values of Travel,” 
School Life, June, 1938, p. 353- 
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visit may be secured from national and state 
park publications, chambers of commerce, 
tourist bureaus, oil companies, steamship 
lines, bus lines, airways, railroads, and loan 
services at libraries. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that a good share of this 
literature is for advertising purposes. 


INDIVIDUAL GAINS 
N A survey of one class of twenty gradu- 
ate students at the University of Minne- 
sota during the summer of 1939 the find- 
ings showed much travel on the part of the 
teachers. The average number of states vis- 
ited by each member of the group was 18.6. 
Two had traveled in Mexico, five in Cana- 
da, three in Europe, one in South America, 
two in Alaska, and one in Cuba. Nineteen 
of the twenty teachers indicated that they 
thought travel was beneficial to social 
studies teachers. 

There were several specific ways that 
travel helped this particular group. View- 
ing an open-pit iron mine gave one teacher 
a clearer understanding of mining methods 
and problems. Visiting battlefields and 
other historic spots made the history more 
vivid. 

One teacher had particularly noticed the 
effect of altitude on temperature. Observ- 
ing fruit drying on trays in the Santa Clara 
Valley has been especially helpful to one 
teacher in showing climatic advantages. 
Man’s control over nature by Peck, Boul- 
der, and other dams was cited as a help by 
many of the teachers. To a geography 
teacher, travel made such terms as silt, mesa, 
esker, folded mountains, and stalagmites 
realities rather than abstractions. 

One elementary-school teacher said that 
students seemed to take a keener interest 
in classroom work when the teacher dis- 
cussed firsthand experiences. The names of 
such places as Finger Lakes, Delaware Gap, 
and Mohawk Valley took on a new and 
vivid meaning for another teacher. Travel 
aided one teacher by clarifying relation- 
ships between industry, advancement, and 
change. 


Living for two weeks with the peasants 
of a foreign country gave one teacher a re- 
alistic experience of life among the lower 
classes. Another teacher who traveled in 
Europe observed the actual differences be- 
tween people in countries that did not have 
a democratic form of government. 

The more general advantages of travel 
to social studies teachers may be summed 
up as follows: It abolishes provincialism 
and adds cosmopolitanism. It gives one a 
sound firsthand comparison of social and 
economic values. It strengthens cultural 
background through direct contact with 
museums, art galleries, cathedrals, and 
other exhibits. It cultivates tolerance and 
broad-mindedness. It provides for individu- 
ality and vitality in classroom presentation 
of firsthand materials. It corrects wrong 
impressions or prejudices teachers may have 
about historical or geographical material. 
Classroom symbols, maps, charts, and 
globes tend to be inanimate and abstract in 
the hands of an untraveled teacher. These 
same symbols become animate and real in 
the hands of a traveled teacher. 

The informality of most travel is a wel- 
come change from school routine. On or- 
ganized tours the services of an expert are 
available. On tours teachers are in contin- 
ual contact with people of their own pro- 
fession. Finally, source materials in history 
and geography are acquired firsthand. 


Tips Tc TRAVELERS 

UGGESTIONS that may help teachers 
who plan to travel are listed below. 
Some of these do not apply to organized 
tours since they are automatically taken care 
of in your tour. This is not intended to be 
a sales talk in favor of organized tours, but 
they do relieve travelers of responsibility for 
baggage, arrangements for sightseeing, 
health guides, features to be included, reser- 
vations, and so forth. However an organized 
tour is fairly rigid as to features and sched- 
ule, which may be a disadvantage for some 

people. 
1. Select a well-rounded tour, taking in 
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social, economic, historical, and geographi- 
cal conditions. Beware of geology, ornithol- 
ogy, art, and like experts unless you are es- 
pecially interested in their one line. 

2. Good physical health is a prerequisite 
to enjoyment and appreciation of travel. 

3. National park rangers and naturalists 
are splendid sources of information. 

4. In the larger cities in the United States 
and Mexico, licensed guides save time, 
money, and annoyance. 

5. Eat moderately, specializing on fruits 
and vegetables. Avoid heavy and unusual 
foods—you'll feel much better. 

6. Check the source of water you drink. 
If it is in the least questionable, drink 
sealed bottle goods until you are certain of 
the water. 

7. Wear serviceable clothing that is easily 
laundered. One change of “dress-up” 
clothes is sufficient for most trips. The big- 
gest trouble with novice travelers is that 
they bring too much. 

8. Leave room in your baggage for the 
souvenirs and trinkets you may buy, as they 
are hard to keep track of otherwise. 

g. If you seek information or advice, be 
sure it is competent. 

10. Do not be afraid to ask questions. 
Questions indicate interest and are ex- 
pected. 

11. If traveling with a group, be sure you 


are on time. It is very annoying to have to 
wait for someone. 

12. If on a tour, check to see that they 
give you some time for individual sightsee- 
ing, shopping, and the like. Most tours pro- 
vide for this. 

13. If your trip takes you to a decided 
change in altitude, be sure to acclimate 
yourself before you do any strenuous exer- 
cise or climbing, lest heart attacks result. 

14. Ear buzzing due to rapid changes in 
altitude may be relieved somewhat by chew- 
ing gum, forced yawning, or frequent open- 
ing of the mouth. 

15. If a group is given a choice on some 
point and you are in the minority, yield 
gracefully. 

16. Do not monopolize all of a guide's 
time; others may have some questions too. 

17. Classroom materials or aids such as 
booklets, pictures, and so forth, may be 
secured for nominal sums. Keep them in 
mind. 

18. In your travel budget remember to 
include a small sum for tips. You will be 
given better service and be shown more 
courtesy by acknowledging services with a 
small tip. 

19. Remember that all people are human 
and that a smile and cheerfulness goes a 
long way. Laugh with people but never at 
them. 








Dems 
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Review and Recall 


Noma Riley 











ECALL, in comparison with other 
R phases of learning, is perhaps the 
skill that is at present least seriously 
considered and provided for. Modern teach- 
ing methods stress well-planned problem- 
solving techniques. New work is ap- 
proached by logical, thought-provoking 
questions that encourage pupil initiative in 
organizing, evaluating, and mastering the 
unit. But for adequate recall and repetition 
of a comparably thoughtful nature there is 
usually insufficient provision. Time and the 
demands of the course of study press; much 
valuable material is either stored away or 
discarded, and the class passes on to the new 
unit or project. Meanwhile, highlights of 
the preceding topic, once well-understood, 
but now infrequently recalled, soon fade 
out of sharp focus, dimmer and dimmer, 
as the periodic question-and-answer review 
too often discouragingly reveals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VARIETY 
O replace the usual backtracking, teach- 
er-planned and teacher-initiated type of 
review, why not make provision for future 
continuous review as an integral part of the 
unit of work under way, and not consider 
that unit completed until it is well-repre- 
sented in some kind of daily review “li- 
brary”? Taken from the pupil and teacher 








Even review and drill need not be 
dull in social studies classes. ‘These 
| suggestions for gaining pupil coopera- 
tion in a varied program of learning 
come from a teacher in Northwest 
Junior High School, Kansas City, 
| Kansas. 














standpoint, the following are some of the 
desirable features of such a library: 


1. A plan for repetition and recall of the 
main problems of the unit, with attention 
to facts, names, and vocabulary. 

2. The correlation of previous units with 
present work. 

3. Attention to related current events, 
and to pertinent historical background. 

4. Variety in review lessons to make them 
as interesting and stimulating as possible; 
pictorial, graphic, puzzle, matching, true- 
false, multiple choice, identification, and 
classification. 

5. Adequate range in degree of difficulty 
to. take care of pupils’ differing abilities and 
interests. 

6. Provision for the maximum of thought 
and recall with a minimum of writing. 

7. A set of standard methods of answering 
and scoring for convenience and speed. 


UCH a list, even though not always ap- 
plied to the satisfaction of everyone con- 
cerned, serves as a guide and a challenge. 
For convenience and accessibility, the 
review lessons can readily be classified in 
envelopes, about six-by-nine inches in size, 
each titled and numbered for checking out 
and recording as they are completed by the 
pupils. The answers, being objective, can be 
graded quickly, by pupil helpers, from a 
key card. It may be desirable to require a 
high score—perhaps go per cent—for credit. 
As for the material and devices inside the 
envelopes, the greater the variety the better, 
for one new slant suggests another. There 
will be some envelopes of the familiar con- 
ventional kind, but the merit of the project 
and its chance for continued success lie in 
an emphasis on the more graphic type. 
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SAMPLE EXERCISES 

HE simplest and most universally ap- 

plicable of the pictorial type consists 
of pictures from every possible source— 
magazines, newspapers, advertising materi- 
al, pamphlets, and discarded textbooks— 
numbered and mounted on brown wrap- 
ping paper by pupils. About fifteen to 
twenty of these may be put into one enve- 
lope together with a card which calls for 
the choice, by number, of the picture that 
best represents a given thing, person, or 
event, or best answers a given problem. Fol- 
lowing are some examples taken from the 
collection of average seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes: 


Give the number of the picture that shows: 
(For simple identification) 
1. A town meeting house 
2. A portage 
3. A longhouse 
(For attention to details such as ships, locale, cos- 
tumes, situation, architecture) 
1. Cortez in Mexico City 
2. Pizarro in Peru 
3. Magellan in the Philippines 
(For current events) 
1. Taking Uncle Sam’s measurements 
2. To provide for the common defense 
g. Staking claims on the last frontier 
(For important persons of the present; here the 
significant pictures are those that show the persons 
at their work or in their official capacity) 
1. Hughes 
2. Garner 
3. Hull 


This type of test has endless variations. 
It can be made as difficult as the ability of 
the group warrants by the choice of the pic- 
tures themselves, by the choice of the extra 
pictures in the envelope from which the 
pupil must choose the best, and by the di- 
rection and wording of the question. More 
complex are such questions as the following: 


1. Give the number of the picture that shows a 
cause of the following results. 

2. Give the number of the picture that shows a result 
of the following causes. 

3. Answer “true” or “false” to the following state- 
ments, and give the number of the picture that best 
supports your choice. 

4. Give the number of the picture that best answers 
these questions. 

5. Arrange the pictures (by number) in the order in 
which the events occurred. 


6. Arrange the pictures (by number) in the order of 
their importance as contributing factors to—(a given 
problem). 


IMILAR direct identification or the 

more difficult evaluating and associating 

can be used with maps, graphs, and cartoons, 

some of which may be made by the pupils 
in the course of their class work. 

Interesting and significant clippings 
brought in by the pupils or chosen by them 
from their current-events weekly may be 
assembled in the same way as the pictures, 
and a similar type of question may be used. 
For example: Give the pages of your text 
where the best discussion of the historical 
background for these clippings may be 
found. 

The following simple type of puzzle is 
popular. Its chief recommendation is that 
it is made by the pupils with the require- 
ment that the terms of the puzzle be as 
closely related as possible. Several of these 
in an envelope make a good “brush-off” of 
names, terms, and associations. 


ACROSTIC 


Vertical: A treaty between England 

and the United States (1850) in re- 

gard to a canal across Panama 

1. The country that formerly owned C olombia 
Panama 

2. Builder of the Suez Canal who L esseps 
attempted a canal in Panama 

3. Residential town, with hotel and A ncon 
hospital, near the town of Pan- 
ama 

4. Malarial fever, then prevalent in Y ellow 
Panama 

5. Ships going through the canal T oll 
pay 

6. Ship whose run around Cape O regon 
Horn in the Spanish-American 
War aroused interest in a canal. 

7. Central American country con- N icaragua 
sidered as a possible route for a 
canal 

8. Town on the Pacific side of the B alboa 
canal 

g. Country that owns the canal U nited States 

10. The Suez Canal is sea-level; the L ocks 
Panama Canal has 


(Answers) 





11. The Canal Zone is administered W ar 
by the —— Department 

12. Another word for “digging” 

1g. President who pushed the Pana- 
ma Canal project 


E xcavating 


R oosevelt 
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Incidentally, classification of names and 
terms as relating to or originating in a 
definite period of history is another good 
practice in association, and the lines of de- 
marcation can be drawn to any degree of 
fineness depending on the age and ability 
of the pupils. 


PupiIL COOPERATION 
HE range and variety of a growing 
library of envelopes depend on the par- 
ticular teacher and class. The teacher may 
have to take the initiative for the first few 
lessons, working with the material at hand, 
but the project soon becomes cumulative. 
A regular part of each pupil’s work in 
the unit under way should be his contribu- 
tion to the collection of pictures, maps, 
questions, terms, and puzzles that will rep- 
resent that unit in the review library. Since 
he can not include here everything that 
may strike his fancy, he will have practice 
in choosing the highlights, developing a 
sense of judgment, of values, and of rela- 
tionships, and in establishing a connection 
between the past and present. 


He will have practical experience in the 
organization of new techniques and topics, 
and in the phrasing of statements and ques- 
tions. 

Another advantage of the project is that 
it is flexible in all respects. For a class whose 
range of ability is wide, there can be easy 
and difficult envelopes, or better perhaps, 
two cards—easy and difficult—for the same 
envelope, with extra credit for the satisfac- 
tory completion of both. Often a pupil from 
whom little is expected develops bootstraps 
and unsuspected lifting power. 

As the occasion arises material can easily 
be added, combined, discarded, transferred 
to another classification, brought up to date, 
or changed entirely, with no additional ex- 
pense and little trouble. 

More than anything else, however, this 
procedure is a step toward making regular 
review by the class a class project. It pro- 
vides a pattern of continuity, with imper- 
fections and irregularities, no doubt, but 
its shortcomings are compensated to a con- 
siderable degree by the fact that it is of the 


pupils’ design. 





What the nature of the review exercise should be constitutes another 
important problem. In formal teaching, repetitive reviews predominate. It 
is now generally recognized that such reviews are inferior to those in which 
old facts and ideas are utilized in new associations and in new organizations. 
Even in the case of the most mechanical and verbatim types of learning, 
retention has been shown to be facilitated by meaning, insight, and logical 
organization. Nevertheless, in the case of important matters of information, 
such as locations and dates, review methods that are dominantly repetitive 
may be justified, but these repetitive exercises are to be considered merely 
as supplemental to those in which the understanding of facts is utilized, 


re-interpreted, and enlarged in the solution of new problems. The important 
thing is to keep ideas dynamic, elastic, and growing. The attainment of these 


desirable qualities is hampered by formal methods. (Ernest Horn, Methods 
of Instruction in the Social Studies, Part XV, Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies. New York: Scribners, 1937, pp. 506-07.) 











Putting Objectives to Work 


Adelaide Schmitt 








HEN the news flashed over the 

radio in September, 1939, that 

Great Britain and France were 
at war with Germany, my feelings of fore- 
boding and alarm as to what the future 
would bring were probably no different 
than those of many other citizens of the 
United States. But my thoughts went on to 
the practical problem that would now face 
me as a social studies teacher of junior high 
school boys and girls. Then there rushed 
into my mind confused thoughts of earlier 
discussions of the right to indoctrinate, of 
the principle of freedom of speech in the 
classroom, of the extent to which controver- 
sial issues should be discussed. Our previous 
problems concerning these principles at the 
time of industrial disturbances or of politi- 
cal elections seemed minute compared to 
the one ahead. 

In the weeks that followed I set definitely 
on paper some of the goals I hoped to at- 
tain: 

1. To foster attitudes of tolerance and 
open-mindedness. 

2. To develop techniques of sustained 
judgment and critical analysis. 

3. To encourage accuracy of expression. 

4. To stimulate alertness. 

5. To maintain the ideals and spirit of 


















Paraphrasing Mark Twain, it might 
be said that everybody believes in ob- 
jectives but nobody does anything 
about them. This particular exception 
to that rather shaky generalization 
comes from a teacher in the John D. 
Pierce Junior High School at Grosse 
Point, Michigan. 





1 





American democracy by giving practice in 
expression and activities within the class- 
room. 

6. To recognize that citizenship has re- 
sponsibilities as well as privileges. 

I realized that these were no new objec- 
tives. My purpose in writing them out was, 
however, not merely to crystallize them, 
but to plan definitely from day to day to 
develop them. So my second step was to at- 
tach the list to my weekly plan book, in- 
stead of hiding it away in a folder labeled 
“Current-News Objectives” or losing it in 
the desk drawer. 


URING the first weeks of school a 

child misquoted a statement one of 
his classmates had made the previous day. 
He was corrected in no uncertain terms by 
class members. ‘This was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to establish (1) that we must take 
the greatest care in repeating other people’s 
opinions or remarks; and (2) that if we 
were to enjoy discussions we would have to 
respect other people’s feelings. 

We decided that we must correct errors 
but that we should do so courteously. When 
a similar incident occurred later, five or six 
children excitedly began to make the cor- 
rection. Then, remembering our previous 
discussion or seeing my obvious disapproval, 
they made their suggestions in a more de- 
sirable way. Looking at my check list, I put 
a temporary star after the goal which aimed 
for accuracy in expression. 

As the controversial issues appeared one 
by one—such as the question of British and 
French aid to Poland, the sale of war sup- 
plies by the United States, and the Roose- 
velt third-term uncertainty, we attempted 
to see them fairly. We kept a bulletin 
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board of cartoons and editorials which 
showed opposing views. Before many weeks 
went by, when criticisms of a nation’s poli- 
cies were extremely bitter, some student 
usually recalled that the people of that par- 
ticular country had at one time made out- 
standing contributions in science or music, 
and that we should be cautious of sweeping 
statements of any kind. Once one of the 
boys cited the advantages of a certain do- 
mestic policy which he had condemned the 
previous day. When questioned about the 
change in his attitude he replied that he was 
just showing us his ability to see the oppos- 
ing view. When I glanced that day at my 
now rather battered list of objectives I 
placed a large star before the items concern- 
ing open-mindedness and tolerance. 

During April and May when democratic 
governments in Europe were falling before 
the onslaught of their opponents’ might or 
were crumbling as a result of defection 
from within, even the children seemed to 
despair of the ability of democracy to cope 
with existing problems. In our regular unit 
work we proceeded to emphasize the a- 
chievements of the United States since 1865. 
We recognized, of course, that we had prob- 
lems such as poverty, widespread slums, 
and corruption in government, but we 
stressed the accomplishments attained 
through settlement houses, progress in 
science and medicine, and civil-service re- 
forms. Thus, along with their current-news 
bulletin board, which necessarily demon- 
strated the problems of today, the children 
arranged a ‘‘Progress in a Democracy” ex- 
hibit. This illustrated that people have suc- 
ceeded in solving many of their difficulties 
without the sacrifice of their individual 
freedom. 

Before the end of June most social studies 
teachers, as well as other citizens the country 
over, probably had the same discouraged, 


bewildered feelings that I had when we 
awoke to incessant radio reports of bomb- 
ings, and when we heard constantly of 
deaths of hundreds of men. Yet, I could 
not help being encouraged when I met 
eighth-grade pupils who almost invariably 
prefaced their remarks with “In my opinion 
such and such is true” or “The Free Press 
reported this, but Lowell Thomas said this” 
or “It is rumored that.” When many in- 
telligent people immediately condemned 
King Leopold’s action in withdrawing his 
troops, the eighth-graders greeted me with 
such statements as “Well, maybe we should 
wait and see what history says ten years or 
twenty years from now before we criticize 
him too much.” 


CAN almost feel what some of my read- 

ers are thinking—that these attitudes will 
not prevail permanently or that the class 
was an exceptional group. However, there 
were many children of only average ability, 
and I am confident of the desire of all in 
the group to continue these attitudes in a 
more mature capacity later in life. Naturally 
I realize that some of these boys and girls 
may be easily swayed by propaganda in 
years to come. Some may become narrow 
and biased in their opinions. Yet I feel that 
their chances to be alert and responsible 
citizens are better than those of some groups 
I have taught because we made such con- 
scious efforts in our daily planning and 
discussions for those goals we considered 
most worth attaining. I will probably 
change my check list from time to time. 
And I may have less success with some 
groups than with others in accomplishing 
desired objectives. Nevertheless, I am com- 
pletely convinced that any teaching aims 
are utterly useless unless there is a definite 
plan for utilizing them. I shall keep my 
check list attached to my plan book! 











The Literature of International 
Relations and Political Ideas 


1939 and 1940 


Phillips Bradley 








T NO time in our history has Ameri- 
can opinion on foreign policy been 
subjected to so sudden and star- 

tling a necessity for decision as in this, the 
second world war. Beyond the powerful 
impact of technological change there seems 
to be today a more vital factor in forcing 
decision upon us than in any of our earlier 
wars. If the first world war was a war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” this 
one seems to be even more clearly so. But 
on the rim of a war which seems to sym- 
bolize “the final conflict’ between those 
who avow that democracy is an outworn 
faith and practice and those who would 
defend it, we are troubled. Is this, after all, 
just a war between rival imperialisms, or do 
the dynamics which animate the dictator- 
ships sound the death knell of the demo- 
cratic ideal? 








Last month Professor Bradley re- 
viewed the Literature of American 
Government in 1939 and 1940. This 
month he reviews publications on 
American foreign relations and the 
war, on government abroad, and on 
political thought. Short selective lists 
of books especially useful in secon- 
dary school will be published in an 
early issue. Dr. Bradley is professor of 
government in Queen’s College, New 
York City. 























AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 

ROM Munich to the Danzig crisis, from 

the invasion of Poland to the fall of 
France, American opinion remained pre- 
dominantly isolationist. The tempo of opin- 
ions seemed not to call for any immediate 
revision of the new neutrality policy in 
which we had embarked in 1935. Since 
September, 1939, our policy—and our think- 
ing—have undergone profound modifica- 
tions. These changes are well illustrated by 
A. W. Dulles and H. F. Armstrong in Can 
America Stay Neutral?? which appeared 
just at the outbreak of the war. It was pro- 
phetic of the change in point of view which 
was taking place in this country—symbolized 
by the repeal of the arms embargo provi- 
sions of our neutrality law in November, 
1939. It was prophetic, too, of the change 
which has steadily occurred since then in 
popular attitude toward war. As the authors 
say in conclusion, in summarizing our atti- 
tude, ‘““Americans [do not] count the pres- 
ervation of liberty here and the survival 
of human liberties in other countries as of 
only trifling importance in a world largely 
given over to Machtpolitic.” The volume 





1 New York: Harper, 1939. An interesting illustration 
of the survival of the older concept of neutrality is 
found in Neutrality for the United States by Edwin 
Borchard and W. P. Lage (2nd ed., New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1940). The authors believe that the new 
neutrality policy of the 1930’s was an erroneous one— 
from the point of view of the preservation of American 
neutral rights. 
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is especially valuable for its inclusion of all 
important documents on neutrality from 
1914 to the present. 

Our changing opinion is further illus- 
trated by two indispensable numbers of the 
always valuable Reference Shelf series. In 
United States Foreign Policy and The 
United States and War? Julia E. Johnsen 
has collected contrasting viewpoints on our 
general foreign policy and our relations to 
the war in Europe. 

Charles G. Fenwick’s American Neutral- 
ity: Trial and Failure® carries the criticism 
of our recent neutrality policy still further. 
Professor Fenwick, no new critic of neutral- 
ity, believes that rather than seeking to 
avoid disputes over neutral rights by the 
policy we have pursued of limiting the 
activities of American citizens in wartime, 
we should use our national power in co- 
operation with other peaceful states in pre- 
venting war altogether. His brief but 
trenchant study is perhaps the most devasta- 
ting criticism of the inconsistencies of at- 
tempting to maintain neutral rights in war- 
time. It is, as well, the most compact analysis 
of our neutral relations with the belligerents 
in the first world war and of our present 
neutrality policy. It is particularly useful 
in that it includes a discussion of American 
and Pan-American neutrality policies dur- 
ing the first year of the present war. 

Bertram D. Hulen’s Inside the Depart- 
ment of State* is particularly significant to- 
day when the making of foreign policy is 
a major element in popular concern and 
governmental action. Mr. Hulen is the New 
York Times correspondent assigned to the 
Department of State. He writes from the 
point of view of the informed outsider. De- 
tachment from official responsibility makes 
his analysis of the framing and executing 
of policy as well as of the organization and 
procedures of the Department of State es- 
pecially revealing. No book on the making 





? Both New York: H. W. Wilson, 1939. 
* New York: New York Univ. Press, 1940. 
*New York: Whittlesey House, 1939. 


of our foreign policy which has yet ap- 
peared offers so useful and instructive an 
account of this area of major significance 
today. 
AMERICAN DEFENSE 

HE ramparts we watch, as we are in- 

creasingly coming to realize, include 
psychological as well as geographical, domes- 
tic as well as international, considerations. 
American defense policy has since 1820 been 
based on an unwritten but nonetheless real 
“understanding” that the Pacific was to be 
dominated by the American navy in the de- 
fense of British and other national interests 
in return for British naval predominance 
in the Atlantic. The present war has forced 
upon this country a reconsideration of our 
naval policy with unequaled rapidity and 
severity. We have committed ourselves to 
the building of a two-ocean navy and un- 
paralleled expansion of peacetime military 
forces. These new policies reflect our na- 
tional concern in the results for us of the 
present war. 

If our frontier is now on the English 
Channel, our first line of defense is the 
navy. Charles T. Davis’ A Navy Second to 
None’ is the best study of the evolution of 
naval policy in this country. Over half the 
book is devoted to the period since 1914. 
Scholarly in approach, critical in the use of 
sources, objective in its judgment, this 
volume is by all odds the most important 
contribution to our understanding of both 
the political and strategic significance of our 
navy throughout our history. 

What will undoubtedly be the definitive 
study of American naval policy is already 
half finished by Harold and Margaret 
Sprout. In their two volumes, The Rise of 
American Naval Power 1776-1918, and To- 
ward a New Order of Sea Power: American 
Naval Policy and the World Scene, 1918- 
1922,° the authors emphasize the evolution 
of policy in terms of our experience in suc- 





® New York: Harcourt Brace, 1940. 
* Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univ. Press, 1939, 
1940. 
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cessive wars from the Revolution to the 
present. Their account is not so much of the 
details of naval explansion or technology 
(although these are clearly indicated) as 
of the impact of foreign and domestic events 
on legislative and strategic policies. Based 
on original sources as well as the writings 
of the experts, this study shows clearly the 
intimate relations between the various 
forces which play on policy in any field— 
not less such technical fields as naval and 
military affairs. Thoroughly objective 
throughout, their account is historical writ- 
ing at its best. The authors have made the 
crosscurrents of policies, strategy, and popu- 
lar feeling come alive over the past century 
and a half. And it is through the analysis of 
these crosscurrents that we can trace most 
effectively how the nation organizes its na- 
tional life out of myriad conflicting inter- 
ests and opinions. 

A year and a half ago it would have 
seemed chimerical to have suggested that we 
should have a peacetime draft law in this 
country. In H. J. Tobin and P. W. Bidwell’s 
Mobilizing Civilian America," appearing 
only a few months before the draft law was 
passed, the authors trace the development of 
peacetime planning for national mobiliza- 
tion from 1919 to 1939 and indicate factors 
which are involved in any “total” program 
of national defense. More than two-thirds 
of the study is devoted to mobilization of 
other than army personnel—propaganda and 
censorship controls, the mobilization of 
labor, control of prices and profits, and pro- 
curement planning. While the details of 
policy may differ from the blueprint here 
outlined, the authors have presented clearly 
and objectively the most important ele- 
ments in our domestic defense program. 


WAR 
HE dood of literature about the present 
war is insusceptible of adequate treat- 
ment here. Four or five “samplings” will 
indicate the variety of points of view and 





"New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1940. 
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approach which have been presented. On 
the background of the war in terms of pol- 
icy, Elizabeth Wiskemann’s Prologue to 
War* is one of the most useful studies. Miss 
Wiskemann knows Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope at firsthand. She devotes the bulk of 
her study to German penetration—political, 
economic, and psychological—to the south 
and east. She treats, however, of the western 
penetration prior to the outbreak of war. 
Her book is especially revealing on the 
techniques of expansion which the Nazi re- 
gime has developed during the past five 
years. 

The material factors in the war alignment 
of September, 1939, are incisively set forth 
with many convenient charts and maps in 
Handbook of the War® by J. C. deWilde, 
D. H. Popper, and Eunice Clark. While the 
balance of power has profoundly altered 
since the publication of this volume, it is 
still the most useful single source available 
for measuring the relative strength—mili- 
tary and economic—of the European belli- 
gerents. The charts and illustrations are 
particularly helpful teaching aids. 

The Economics of War’? by Horst Mend- 
ershausen, the first comprehensive account 
in English on the subject, makes available 
a general analysis of the economic factors 
of “total war.” The author approaches the 
problem from the point of view of both 
theory and practice. The study is particu- 
larly valuable at this time because it pre- 
sents the thinking of German and other 
European pioneers in these fields of analysis. 
No issue is more urgent in this country to- 
day than for us to recognize that traditional 
economic concepts can not be utilized in 
the organization of a nation at war. One of 





®* New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. 

* Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 

” New York: Prentice Hall, 1940. A broad view of 
what a war means in an integrated economic and social 
world order is interestingly presented by a number of 
authors who collaborate, under the editorship of Wil- 
lard Waller, in War in the Twentieth Century (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1940). This volume takes account 
of the social and psychological rather than the military 
or economic aspects of war. 
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the most significant and least understood 
factors in the present totalitarian techniques 
of war is that production can be divorced 
from any existing monetary policy. It may 
very well be that there is no need for do- 
ing so. It is not unimportant, however, for 
us to realize that Great Britain’s enemy 
fights with an economic order geared to 
production and not to profits. 

The most significant military weapon in 
the present war has been the airplane. The 
controversy over the effects of bombing 
civilian populations is being all too tragic- 
ally determined by events in Europe. Opin- 
ion as to the efficacy of air warfare in psy- 
chological as well as material terms varies 
widely. Brigadier General Oliver L. Spauld- 
ing’s Ahriman: A Study in Air Bombard- 
ment? collects the existing evidence— 
largely from the literature and from 
experience in Spain—on this highly contro- 
versial point, His treatment of the question 
is objective. He presents arguments on both 
sides and indicates what observers of actual 
air-raid operations have to say. His some- 
what optimistic conclusion that air bom- 
bardments will not in the long run break 
the morale of a people is still undergoing 
test. Until British and continental experi- 
ence has been appraised, this little volume 
provides the most useful source for judg- 
ment. 

PEACE? 

EFORE war broke out in 1939, it was 

already clear that organizations for 
peace must be revised—and quickly—if war 
was to be averted. The nineteenth-century 
system of power politics had not been suc- 
cessfully diluted into a system of consulta- 
tion and cooperation under the League of 
Nations; disintegrating force as a principal 
determinant of policy was again in the sad- 
dle. 

The problem of organizing peace has 
several facets. The psychological factor finds 
expression in the sentiment of nationalism— 
perhaps the most powerful dynamic in inter- 





* Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1939. 


national relations in the last century and 
a half. Nationalism, a product of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs of London, 
brings together the papers of one of their 
expert study-groups. The account is both 
historical and analytical, and treats of 
racial, religious, and minority nationalisms 
throughout the world. It is a mine of use- 
ful information, well-organized and docu- 
mented for the teacher. The volume illus- 
trates how vital a factor “nationalism” is in 
determining the political and economic 
policies of the Powers. 

The first call to a combination of power 
by the democratic states was made by Clar- 
ence K. Streit in his Union Now."® Mr. 
Streit’s thesis is that the then remaining 
democracies in Europe, together with the 
British dominions and the United States, 
should form a federal union organized for 
political and economic self-sufficiency and 
defense. His proposal would have excluded 
at first all the totalitarian states in Europe. 
It was frankly based on the organization of 
a power combination which could restore 
democratic preponderance in Europe. 

An interesting alternative is to be found 
in W. Ivor Jennings’ A Federation for West- 
ern Europe’ which envisaged a parliament- 
ary system for Western Europe that would 
have included Germany and Italy, and also 
the British Dominions. It would not include 
those European states of Central and East- 
ern Europe—which have now been absorbed 
more or less completely into Axis hege- 
mony. Both these volumes attempt to com- 
bine the principles and techniques of con- 
sultation and cooperation—of course with 
modifications—implicit in the League of 
Nations system. They also recognize the per- 
sistent and inescapable factor of power in 





* New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. 

* New York: Harper, 1939. A brief exposition of the 
program is to be found in W. B. Curry, The Case for 
Federal Union (New York: Penguin Books, 1939); the 
author is an Englishman who gives the substance of the 
argument presented by Mr. Streit and applies it par- 
ticularly to British policy. 

* New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
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an international order based on a system of 
sovereign states. Both are presented in the 
framework of the existing conflict. Both 
envisage— without providing very clear pro- 
cedures for achieving universality—the ad- 
mission of states left outside of the power 
combinations they propose. Each offers in- 
teresting outlines for a blueprint of world 
order to reduce the likelihood of war. 

James Brown Scott’s Law, the State, and 
the International Community” is a histori- 
cal commentary on what the author des- 
cribes as ‘““The Development of Political and 
International Ideals.” It is in a way the cap- 
stone in the author’s long and brilliant 
career in bringing scholarship to the service 
of peace. Dr. Scott’s contribution of our 
understanding of the evolution of ideas and 
ideals in the international sphere are well- 
known and widely recognized. Here he has 
brought his years of study to crystallization 
of the basic ideas from the Greeks, Romans, 
and Hebrews to the present which can con- 
tribute to the creation of a true world order. 

In The Economic Bases of Peace* Pro- 
fessor E. M. Patterson has drawn the outline 
of the problem and defined the factors 
which must be taken into account in the 
framing of an effective peace. He believes in 
the basic soundness of a system of free ex- 
change of goods and services between na- 
tions, and points out cogently the limita- 
tions of autarchy."" 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
AR and its alarms have altered pro- 
foundly the structure of government 
throughout Europe, and in the Far East. 
The dictatorships are undergoing internal 
changes under the stress of war hardly less 
significant than those occurring in the de- 





* New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. 2 vols. 

* New York: McGraw Hill, 1939. 

™ Perhaps the most significant study of international 
trade relations and their restoration after war which 
has yet appeared is J. B. Condliffe’s The Reconstruction 
of World Trade (New York: Norton, 1940). It, too, 
reflects the liberal rather than the autarchic view of 
international economic relations. 


mocracies. As the state is forced to organize 
itself or to regulate more inexorably one 
new segment of economic and social life 
after another, older patterns of structure 
and procedure are perforce modified. In 
wartime the process is accelerated and the 
results on traditional concepts and govern- 
mental action are more profound and acute. 
It is too soon, however, to expect objective 
analysis of what is going on in the European 
democracies under Nazi domination. 

The period has been particularly lean in 
notable contributions to our understanding 
of the workings of governments abroad. 
There is one important exception. W. Ivor 
Jennings’ Parliament*® follows his earlier 
study of Cabinet Government by an equally 
penetrating and authoritative—indeed de- 
finitive—study of the British parliamentary 
system. Professor Jennings analyzes, besides 
the structure and procedure of Parliament, 
its political roots in party organization and 
popular attitudes, and its administrative 
contacts with the executive and the civil 
service. This volume will long remain the 
standard source of information on how the 
British parliamentary system works—and 
why it remains perhaps the most effective 
legislative instrument in implementing the 
public opinion of a nation. 

There are all too few books on British 
local government, one of the most efficient 
systems of municipal administration in the 
world today. George M. Harris’ Municipal 
Self-Government in Britain," is a sound, up- 
to-date general account in this field. The 
author has had wide practical experience in 
local government in England and abroad as 
well as a long academic career. 

An American scholar, Dr. Robert K. 
Reischauer, is one of the first American 
casualties of the war in the Far East. He was 
killed two years ago by a Japanese bomb in 





*New York: Macmillan, 1940. J. A. Thomas’ The 
House of Commons 1832-1901 (Cardiff: Univ. of Wales, 
1939) is a highly interesting study of the economic and 
functional character of the House of Commons during 
its formative period under democratic influences. 

* London: P. S. King, 1939. 
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Shanghai where he was carrying out his 
studies on Far Eastern political institutions. 
His Japan, Government-Politics,° posthu- 
mously published, is the best brief account 
available of the evolution and present or- 
ganization of Japanese government. The 
volume is particularly valuable in that it 
relates underlying economic and social 
trends to the policies pursued by successive 
Japanese governments. 


KEEPING UP ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
NE of the most urgent needs of teach- 
ers is for sources of objective current 
information on which to base their own 
analysis of contemporary events and to pro- 
vide their students with accurate and up-to- 
date data. Here the services of the various 
research agencies interested in the field are 
of increasing significance and value to 
teachers. The publications of a number of 
agencies are today indispensable additions 
to the teacher’s or the school library. 

The World Peace Foundation has es- 
tablished, during the last two years, an 
annual volume Documents on American 
Foreign Relations.» The two volumes pub- 
lished to date cover the period from Janu- 
ary, 1938, to June, 1939, and from July, 
1939, to June, 1940. Edited jointly by S. S. 
Jones and D. P. Myers, they include not 
merely treaties and other official documents 
but important legislative reports and stat- 
utes, and the more significant official and 
unofficial statements by the executive. This 
series will become the standard source for 
appraising official interpretations and activi- 
ties in the forging of our foreign policy. 

The Council on Foreign Relations pub- 
lishes a number of research studies in a 
variety of fields bearing on American for- 
eign relations. The annual volume, The 
United States in World Affairs,?* edited by 
W. H. Shepardson and W. O. Scroggs, ap- 
pears usually within four of five months 





New York: Nelson, 1939. 
* Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1939, 1940. 
* New York: Harper, annual. 


after the end of the year for which it is 
prepared. This volume reviews objectively 
in narrative form the principal issues which 
have emerged as focal points of policy. 
There is included each year a valuable se- 
lected bibliography and a chronology of 
important events affecting American for- 
eign policy and a few of the more important 
documents and statistics. The Council also 
publishes research monographs by outstand- 
ing experts on special issues.”* 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has 
already established an enviable record of 
collaborative research on problems of the 
Pacific Rim. Its fortnightly Far Eastern 
Survey is the most authoritative source for 
current analysis of Far Eastern affairs. It 
has recently embarked on an Inquiry series 
covering special problems in the Pacific 
area.** This presents the most comprehen- 
sive survey so far available of the political, 
economic, and strategic interests of the na- 
tions bordering on the Pacific. The Insti- 
tue has available not only its own research 
staff but the findings coming from the re- 
search offices of the dozen-odd councils of 
the Institute in other countries and of the 
International Secretariat at Honolulu. Each 
volume includes a carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

The Foreign Policy Association’s various 
series are perhaps the most immediately use- 





* Among recent publications of the Council which 
are particularly useful for the study of our economic 
international relations are: A. D. Gayer and C. T. 
Schmidt, American Economic Foreign Policy; P. W. 
Bidwell, The Invisible Tariff; and Eugene Staley, World 
Economy in Transition. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1939. 

* The volumes so far published include: British Rela- 
tions with China: 1931-1939 by Irving S. Friedman; 
The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion in the Post- 
War Situation by Miriam S. Farley; Japanese Industry: 
Its Recent Development and Present Condition by G. C. 
Allen; New Zealand’s Interests and Policies in the Far 
East by Ian F. G. Milner; Australia’s Interests and Poli- 
cies in the Far East by Jack Shepherd; Japan’s Emer- 
gence as a Modern State by E. Herbert Norman; Ameri- 
can Policy in the Far East, 1931-1940 by T. A. Bisson; 
German Interests and Policies in the Far East by Kurt 
Bloch. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 
East 52nd Street, 1940. 
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ful for school use of any of the international 
research agencies. Its semi-monthly Foreign 
Policy Reports are brief but authoritative 
analyses of specific questions of American 
foreign policy, or of emergent issues in 
international relations around the world. 
The Association publishes two other series, 
the Headline Books and Foreign Affaris 
Pamphlets, prepared by the FPA research 
staff and associates. They provide excellent 
and objective summaries in a popular style, 
useful both in the classroom and for refer- 
ence. Most of the pamphlets are illustrated 
by charts and maps which greatly enhance 
their value as teaching aids.** All three of 
these series have great value for high school 
social studies classes. 


Po.itics As IDEAS 
T IS natural that a period such as the 
present should induce reflection on the 
framework of ideas which at once justify 
and outline the course of action. We are 
confronted today in the democratic world 
(which had come to accept a system of ideas 
which the lapse of a century and a half 
seemed to have converted into axioms of 
action) by challenges as positive as they are 
dynamic. We are living in an era not unlike 
that in which democratic ideas and practices 
were themselves forged in conflict with 
older doctrines and policies. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the present is a 
period in which one form of the defense of 
democracy appears in the reappraisal of its 
tenets as well as a critique of opposing sys- 
tems of belief. 

The period is significant, too, in the wid- 
ening concept of the relations between 
political action and its economic and social 
consequences. While the awareness of the 
impact of politics on society is not new, 
several significant scientific analyses of the 
problem have recently appeared. From the 
great wealth and variety of books which 
have appeared during the past two years in 





* New York: Foreign Policy Association, 8 West goth 
Street. 


the realm of ideas, only a few can be treated 
here. They have been selected because ei- 
ther they summarize and crystallize the 
clashes of thought which the present crisis 
in ideas emphasizes, or they themselves con- 
tribute to our thinking. 

Two biographies of men whose ideas 
have profoundly affected American political 
thought have appeared during the past two 
years. E. T. Mudge’s The Social Philosophy 
of John Taylor of Caroline*® is the first 
adequate biography and analysis of the 
ideas of one of the most acute—and least 
studied—American political theorists. John 
Taylor was perhaps the chief spokesman of 
Jeffersonian ideas and democracy in the 
first thirty-five years of our constitutional 
life. He sat for three brief periods in the 
United States Senate; most of his life was, 
however, devoted to agricultural experi- 
ment and reform. It was out of his practical 
experience that he developed his agrarian 
philosophy and his belief in limited govern- 
ment. Mr. Mudge’s study is a timely contri- 
bution. Taylor’s passionate advocacy of civil 
liberties and state rights would no doubt 
place him today in the Republican ranks, 
but his acute analysis of the agrarian-indus- 
trial conflict of interest is perhaps the most 
significant yet made by an American. 

J. P. Mayer’s Alexis de Tocqueville’ is 
the first biography in English (although 
written by a German) of the Frenchman 
who, more than any other commentator on 
American democracy, caught its essential 
spirit and outlined its possibilities. Democ- 
racy in America, now just a century old, is 
the most acute study of American life yet 
made. Dr. Mayer’s study is at once bio- 
graphical and analytical. He brings into 
sharp contemporary focus the philosophy 
of democracy which Tocqueville presented 
a hundred years ago. Tocqueville’s ideas— 
as is true of most of his prophesies—are as 
alive today as when they were presented in 
his Democracy. 





** New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. 
* New York: Viking, 1940. 
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ON TEMPORARY political thought in 
America is not less vital. John Dewey's 
Freedom and Culture®* throws into sharp 
relief the impact of democracy and dicta- 
torship on the cultural development of a 
people. Professor Dewey’s contention is that 
only in a free society can the arts and sci- 
ences find free play, only as freedom in the 
political sense of liberty is guaranteed can 
the human spirit come to its fruition. He 
challenges, too, the idea that democratic 
ends can be achieved by authoritarian meth- 
ods. Here is one of the central problems 
which confront us today. Perhaps never in 
our history has the issue been more accute; 
certainly the argument has not been put so 
persuasively as in this slim volume—which 
may well be termed Professor Dewey’s vale- 
dictory to the democratic process as well as 
the democratic way of life. 

Professor R. M. Maclver’s Leviathan and 
the People” is in similar vein. He, too, sets 
forth the irreconcilable conflict between 
the democratc and the totalitarian concep- 
tion of the ends of political society. In less 
than one hundred pages he presents a co- 
gent argument for preserving the demo- 
cratic process in order to secure freedom of 
belief and opportunity for action. 

A more technical study of ideas which 
comes to the same conclusion is James 
Feibleman’s Positive Democracy.* The au- 
thor has analyzed thoroughly for the first 
time the contributions of C. S. Pierce to 
a philosophy of democracy. His book is pri- 
marily a critique of such alternative philos- 
ophies as William James’s pragmatism and 
an interpretation of Pierce’s doctrine of 
the “unlimited community.”’** 





7 New York: Putnam, 1939. 

* University: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1939. 

* Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1940. 

* Professor Melvin Rader’s No Compromise (New 
York: Macmillan, 1939) is a pragmatic analysis of the 
“conflict of two worlds.” The author pays particular 
attention to the Fascist challenge to democratic ideas 
in terms of both doctrine and action. It is based on 
a study of Fascist theorists and the writings of Fascist 
actionists. Professor H. B. Parkes’s Marxism: An 
Autopsy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939) is similarly 


Two recent collections of original docu- 
ments illustrative of democratic and totali- 
tarian ideology are useful additions to 
available resources in the realm of ideas. 
A. R. Chandler’s The Clash of Political 
Ideals? includes quotations ranging from 
Thucydides and the Bible to Hitler and 
Pope Pius XI. In a collection which covers 
the whole period of western culture, many 
different selections might be made. From 
American sources there are quotations from 
Jefferson, The Federalist, Washington, 
Lincoln, Whitman, Hoover, and Dewey. 
One merit of the book is that it includes 
quotations long enough in each case to give 
an interpretable segment of the various 
authors’ thought. Professor Alfred Zim- 
mern’s Modern Political Doctrines** covers 
very thoroughly a briefer period of the 
clash of political ideas and presents the 
clash in relation to broad problems of poli- 
tics—government, the economic problem, 
nationality, nationalism, and racialism, and 
the problem of an international order. Pro- 
fessor Zimmern has contributed an incisive 
introduction; his quotations cover for the 
most part nineteenth- and particularly 
twentieth-century thought. 


WO general presentations of political 

theory of particular note have appeared 
during the past two years. R. H. S. Cross- 
man’s Government and the Governed** 
covers, from an English liberal point of 
view, the period from the English revolu- 
tion to the present. It is sufficiently non- 
technical to be useful to the general reader 
in orienting the successive revolutions of 
the last three centuries in terms of the ideas 
which animated the governed in attempting 





an analysis of the Marxist view of life. Somewhat more 
theoretical, it is nonetheless a highly useful critique of 
the Marxist doctrine. A second and much enlarged edi- 
tion of Dictatorship in the Modern World (Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1939), edited by Guy Stanton 
Ford, is, in its extended form, the most useful single 
volume on dictatorship. 

* New York: Appleton Century, 1940. 

* New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1939. 

* New York: Putnam, 1940. 








to unseat the governors. A Dutch scholar, 
Professor R. Kranenburg of the University 
of Leyden, has written a brief but penetrat- 
ing analytical survey of underlying ideas 
and concepts in politics, Political Theory.* 
He pays most attention to modern political 
thought but presents his own rather than 
analyzing others’ political ideas. It is the 
only formal treatise on political theory 
which has appeared during the period. 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY 

HE relation of politics to society is re- 

ceiving increasing analysis. New inter- 
pretations appear almost by the month. 
P. F. Drucker’s The End of Economic 
Man,* finds the key to an understanding 
of the rise of dictatorship in the failure of 
democracy to resolve economic disequilibri- 
um, or the churches to provide more than 
an opiate of the people. This is perhaps the 
most trenchant appraisal of democracy, in 
theory and practice, by a friendly critic 
which has so far appeared. 

The Brookings Institution is today the 
most significant research center in this 
country for the collection, analysis, and 
appraisal of basic economic, social, and 
political data in American life. During the 
past two years two studies of unusual im- 
portance have appeared. In Government 
and Economic Life,’’ edited by members 
of the staff, there is presented a compre- 
hensive, factual review of the interaction 
of government and economic forces in con- 
temporary America. These two volumes, 
highly technical and detailed, are the most 
complete spectrum in brief compass (1,300 
pages!) on how our economy works and of 
how government has affected its direction. 
It is obviously impossible even to outline 
the contents of these volumes. The relation 





* New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1939. 
* New York: John Day, 1939. 
*" Washington: Brookings Institution, 1939-40, 2 vols. 
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between government and private enterprise 
receives major attention. Industry, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and finance are treated in 
considerable detail. A section on “Govern- 
mental Organized Production” is particu- 
larly significant for an understanding of 
how rapidly government is itself becoming 
an entrepreneur. 

Not less significant for a blueprint of de- 
mocracy is Science and Social Change,** 
compiled by J. E. Thornton. This volume 
includes excerpts from the writings of 
Americans and Europeans, especially of the 
last quarter century, on the impact of sci- 
ence and technology on the organization 
of a Great Society. The volume is organized 
around four major questions: Science—Its 
Nature and Significance; Invention, Indus- 
trialism, and Business Management; Eco- 
nomic and Social Accomplishments of ‘Tech- 
nology; and the Outlook for a more Satis- 
factory Use of Scientific Knowledge. There 
is here a diagnosis and prognosis of the 
profound effects of modern scientific ad- 
vance on the ways of living and working— 
of which we are almost unconscious because 
they are so much a part of our daily life. 
It is a commonplace today that we must 
somehow learn to bring under social con- 
trol the technological advances which in- 
ventive genius and administrative skill have 
created. This volume presents a framework 
of ideas by which that process can be ac- 
celerated. It is only as we comprehend the 
function of science in society that we can 
hope to organize a more socially valuable 
application of science to human needs.*° 





* Washington: Brookings Institution, 1939. 

®” Pragmatic illustrations of the hypothesis presented 
in this volume are to be found in the publications of 
the WPA Research Project. These studies, issued serial- 
ly and available on request, are specialized analyses of 
the influence of technology on American organization 
and production. Address Federal Works Agency, Work 
Projects Administration, National Research Project, 
Philadelphia. See also John D. Bernal, Social Function 
of Science (New York: Macmillan, 1939). 
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HURCHILL, Bevin, and Morrison 
are the most influential members of 
Britain’s war cabinet today. You 

have probably read many times as much 
about the prime minister as about his 
Labour colleagues who joined the govern- 
ment last May. To learn more about all 
three of them, we recommend the January 
27 issue of Life, the February 13 issue of 
Current History and Forum, and the Feb- 
ruary Harper's. 

In the first-named magazine is a “photo- 
graphic essay’ on Winston Churchill, with 
a brief sketch about his character and per- 
sonality by Dorothy Thompson. In the 
second is an intimate picture of Churchill 
as a orator, written by Louis J. Alber, the 
man who managed Churchill’s 1931 lecture 
tour in America and who is currently writ- 
ing his biography. In the third are fuller 
portraits of Ernest Bevin and Herbert Mor- 
rison, written by Patricia Strauss, wife of 
G. R. Strauss, left-wing Labour M.P. 

Winston Churchill as a boy had a lisp 
and a stutter, but he has overcome these 
handicaps to make himself one of the great- 
est orators of all time. This achievement is 
said to be characteristic of the man’s per- 
severance. His speeches are carefully con- 
structed, word for word and phrase for 
phrase, and they are usually memorized. 
To their success as oratory is probably at- 
tributable much of the support which Brit- 
ishers of all classes now render their prime 
minister. So claims Mr. Alber, and so also 
Life. The latter source affirms that Church- 
ill has never really been popular, but that 
the secret of his “ability to bring out the 
best in the British” is his power of words. 
“Save for the poets,” we are told, “no 


Englishman has been able to express better 
in words the deepest fighting instincts 
which Englishmen feel but find difficult to 
articulate.” 


RNEST BEVIN and Herbert Morrison 

are hailed as symbols of labor repre- 
sentation in the war cabinet. But they are 
far more than symbols, says Mrs. Strauss 
convincingly in her portraits of the two 
men. Bevin is not a politician, but a thor- 
oughgoing trade-union leader who was not 
even a member of Parliament until he en- 
tered the cabinet. Morrison grew up in 
London municipal politics, where he dem- 
onstrated his extraordinary capacities for 
efficient administration. The two men con- 
trast sharply in personality. Bevin is dour, 
wily, aloof; Morrison is chirpy, witty, popu- 
lar. They have in common great ability and 
a sincere devotion to the masses. One or the 
other of them may some day take up resi- 
dence at 10 Downing Street. 


CAPTIVE COUNTRIES 

ECAUSE the Norse, the Danes, and the 

Dutch are regarded as kindred of the 
Germans, these peoples seem to have fared 
better under Nazi domination than the 
Poles, Czechs, and French. This thesis is 
advanced from German sources as well as 
from the countries involved, but there is 
no reliable comparative evidence sufficient 
to substantiate it. We simply cannot know 
now what conditions are actually like 
within the captured countries, and all re- 
ports on the subject must be received with 
caution and with due regard to their ori- 
gins. Three such reports, dealing respec- 
tively with the three supposedly most 
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favored countries (Norway, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands), have appeared as recent 
magazine articles well deserving of atten- 
tion. 

Theodor Broch was mayor of Narvik last 
April. From the time that the Germans oc- 
cupied his city, Mayor Broch led his people 
in systematic petty sabotage. Under sen- 
tence of death for his efforts, he escaped to 
the United States. Here he has written an 
account of Norwegian unity, patriotism, 
and passive resistance, based on his first- 
hand experiences of last spring plus subse- 
quent “news that filters out of Norway.” 
The article appears in the Nation for Jan- 
uary 25 under the title, ‘““Plaguing Mr. Quis- 
ling.” 

Joachim Joesten reported on “Denmark 
under the Jackboot” in an article written 
last August in Sweden. The article took 
more than two months in transit to London, 
where it eventually appeared in the Fort- 
nightly for December. Mr. Joesten appar- 
ently hadn't been inside occupied Denmark 
at the time he wrote, but he had access to a 
wealth of specific information. His report 
is especially credible when he tells of the 
moderation with which the Germans have 
treated the Danes, for he is frankly anti- 
Nazi in his own sympathies and is writing 
for a British publication. Hopeful comment 
is made as to the reawakening of national 
spirit in Denmark and the increased popu- 
larity of King Christian. 

Demaree Bess is an American journalist 
who visited the Netherlands this winter. 
There he was allowed to go about the na- 
tion by automobile “without German-gov- 
ernment escort or guidance.’’ He wrote up 
his observations in a story sent to Phila- 
delphia by telephone and radio and pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post for 
February 1. We are assured by author and 
editor that the article was uncensored. From 
it we learn that although the vast majority 
of Dutchmen (estimated at 80 per cent) 
want an English victory, most of them don’t 
expect it. There is a tendency to adjust to 


the place destined for Holland by Hitler's , 
“new European order.” This means that 
the role of the Dutch as bankers and mid- 
dlemen is to end. Instead, they must be- 
come an agrarian county with an almost 
certain lowering of their standard of living. 


GREECE 

HE January 31 issue of the Common- 

weal is a special number on “Greece,” 
with an editorial, three book reviews, and 
four articles on the subject. If you teach 
European history and wish to tie in the 
present with the past, you will find useful 
the brief historical résumé of “Christian 
Greece” by Carlton J. H. Hayes, containing 
an interesting historic parallel and contrast 
between the invasion of Greece today and 
the attack on Greek Constantinople in 1202 
by Italian Crusaders under Doge Enrico 
Dandolo. You will also profit from Philip 
Burnham’s lengthy and informative review 
of Nicholas Kaltchas’ Introduction to the 
Constitutional History of Modern Greece 
(Columbia University Press). 

If your teaching field is American history 
—or sociology—then you will be most in- 
terested in Louis Adamic’s essay, also in 
Commonweal, on “Greek Immigration in 
U.S.,” with its thumbnail biographies of 
Greek-Americans who made good. They 
include such varied personages as Calvoco- 
ressi, Commandant at the United States 
Naval Academy, Michael Agnos, founder of 
the Perkins Institute for the Blind, and 
Spyros Skouras, millionaire theater owner 
at the present time. Others are said to have 
invented both the ice-cream cone and the 
ice-cream sundae. 


CHINA REBORN 

LMOST incredible are the stories that 
have been coming to us about miracles 

that have been happening in the mountains 
and valleys of western China during the 
past four years. The reversals of the Japa- 
nese military advance after the capitulation 
of Hankow on October 25, 1938, and the 
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revitalization of Chiang Kai-shek’s army, 
reviewed by this department in December, 
surprising as they are, nevertheless are less 
to be marvelled at than the cultural, eco- 
nomic, and technological achievements of 
free China. 

Schools have been widely established for 
adults as well as for children. Universities 
flourish. A more cohesive social organization 
than China has heretofore known is facili- 
tating expressions of patriotism and positive 
action for national defense. The Burma 
Road has been built, as have numerous 
other unnamed highways, and today a rail- 
road line is under construction to connect 
Chungking with Burma. Factories are 
springing up in villages which never before 
knew anything but agriculture. The won- 
der of it all is, of course, that the thriving 
civilization of free China today has been de- 
veloped in the most barren and backward 
areas of the nation, with the established 
centers of industry and reservoirs of culture 
—the eastern seaboard and the Yangtse val- 
ley below Hankow—under the military oc- 
cupation of the invader. 

The bases and the motive forces for the 
new China are varied. The Kuomintang 
party traditions of patriotism, national uni- 
ty, and attention to cultural values antedate 
the present war and continue to inspire— 
with increased prestige, in fact, because of 
the successes of the party heads in their 
past fourteen years of national leadership. 
Characteristic Chinese qualities of ingenui- 
ty and perseverance are plentifully mani- 
fested in recent developments. Aid from 
Russia, Britain, and the United States—and 
from foreign private citizens—has counted 
to some extent. Most important of the in- 
gredients in the new China of the West, 
however, are those that were literally trans- 
ported from the old China of the East: sixty 
million persons, and whole factories, hos- 
pitals, and universities with such equip- 
ment as could be carried on human backs 
and in small boats. 

Four significant firsthand and vivid ac- 


counts of new China are available in cur- 
rent magazines. 


HE transplantation of scientific work 

and the revolutionized philosophical 
outlook of Chinese youth are both dealt 
with in the same article appearing in the 
winter number of the American Scholar. 
The author, Pei-Sung Tang, is a professor 
in Tsing Hua University, now located in 
Kumming. Highly interesting are stories of 
how his improvised laboratory resorts to the 
use of chopsticks for crucible tongs and 
opium lamps for microburners, while back 
east in occupied university towns aban- 
doned microscopes are sold for scrap iron. 
But more significant is his general observa- 
tion that the former academic aloofness of 
the Chinese scholar has been rudely ended 
as national necessity demands that scientific 
research now serve practical ends. Students 
as well as teachers are also finding that the 
new conditions thrust them into “unac- 
customed intimacy with nature and reali- 
ty.” Formerly the “spoiled darlings” ot the 
country, university students are now build- 
ing character as they channel their learning 
toward tangible ends and sleep in mud 
sheds and go without socks! 

Mass singing was unknown in China be- 
fore the present war. It is now widespread 
among soldiers and civilians. The phenom- 
enon is so striking to Lin Yutang that he 
devotes an entire article to it in the Febru- 
ary Asia. 

Manufacturing materials of war and ne- 
cessities of life constitutes a problem of the 
greatest magnitude for free China. Some 
factory equipment was moved from the 
East, but institutionally most factories were 
completely disrupted, their capital dissi- 
pated and their laborers dispersed. To give 
the millions of migrants something to do 
and to meet national needs at the same 
time, a widespread movement to organize 
production in small units has achieved 
amazing results, with each unit coopera- 
tively owned by its workers. For fuller ac- 
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counts of Chinese “self-help at the grass 
roots” by their system of “‘vest-pocket co- 
operative factories,” see “China’s Guerrilla 
Industry” by Bertram Fowler in Survey 
Graphic for February, or “China’s Blitz- 
builder, Rewi Alley” by Edgar Snow in the 
Saturday Evening Post for February 8, or 
write to the American Committee for Chi- 
nese Industrial Cooperatives, 8 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES 
ip ae agama for China, her 

fate is not in her own hands. Deci- 
sions made in London, Tokyo, and Wash- 
ington will have quite as much bearing on 
the future of Cathay as will those made in 
Chungking. While Chinese patriots may 
boast unreservedly of their confidence in 
victory, they are quick to turn to America 
and Britain and remind us of our interest 
in Japanese defeat and of the need for our 
taking positive action to assure that end. 

Thus, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, in her 
recent book China Shall Rise Again (New 
York: Harper, 1941) exudes optimism and 
rarely admits that the possibility of Chinese 
defeat has ever entered her mind. And yet 
when she does touch on the possibility she 
insists that it can come about only “by con- 
certed action of the democracies,” which ac- 
tion will permit China to be “strangled to 
death by an economic noose fashioned by 
Japan out of British appeasement, Ameri- 
can profiteering, and French fear.” 

Lin Yutang takes a similar position in 
his recent articles. In the February Asia he 
blandly speaks of the current war as though 
it were already won, calling it “the first 
successful foreign war that China has waged 
in a century.” In the New Republic for 
January 27 he again asserts that “victory is 
already assured for China,” but neverthe- 
less devotes most of this article to enumer- 
ating specific ways in which the United 
States “can and must” help bring about that 
victory. More war supplies must be sent to 
China; although Britain is entitled to a 


larger share, he grants. ‘Aid should be based 

on the simple premise that China and Eng- 
land are fighting two wars which are really 
one.” Open acknowledgement of closer 
“spiritual solidarity” among China, Britain, 
and the United States is called for. America 
is invited to send a commission of military 
and engineering experts to Chungking, and 
the suggestion is further made that “Great 
Britain and America should, at this very 
moment, conclude a new treaty with China 
abolishing that anomalous institution, ‘ex- 
tra-territoriality.’ ”’ 

That the United States is certain to help 
China defeat Japan, even with the likeli- 
hood of our entering the war, is the convic- 
tion of Edgar Snow, whose intimate knowl- 
edge of Oriental affairs is equalled by few 
other American writers. Mr. Snow’s notable 
series of articles in Asia during the past fall 
and winter, cited by this department in 
December, has just been published in book 
form entitled The Battle for Asia (Random 
House, 1941). The series was climaxed in 
the January issue, when Mr. Snow canvassed 
at length the alternatives that confront the 
United States with reference to the Far 
East. He rules out appeasement and non- 
participation as impossible and calls for a 
course designed to stop the aggressor, lib- 
erate China (and India, too!), make equal 
treaties with China, and establish effective 
collective security. 


SINGAPORE 

HATEVER happens in the Far East, 
keep your eye on Singapore. This 
heavily fortified little island crowded with 
700,000 persons lies athwart the narrow sea 
passages that connect the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. It protects Burma and India 
against invasion from the east, and it could 
protect the Netherlands Indies, in the midst 
of which it lies, and even the Philippines, 

if certain conditions develop. 
The $80,000,000 fortress and naval base 
is amply protected with big guns, concen- 
trated ammunition reserves, troops and 
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planes for defense. But to have much influ- 
ence beyond the range of its artillery, Singa- 
pore needs ships. Britain has always in- 
tended that Singapore should have all the 
ships that it is equipped to handle. But 
right now these can not be spared by the 
Royal Navy from its Mediterranean and 
Atlantic fleets. Meanwhile the United States 
fleet at Manila lacks adequate dock facili- 
ties. For this reason, it is easy to contend 
that our navy could more adequately de- 
fend the Philippines if some of its battle- 
ships and cruisers would put in at Singapore 
regularly. Such action would have an even 
more vital importance to the defense of 
Malaya and the East Indies. Some experts 
insist that Anglo-American cooperation at 
Singapore would in itself be enough of a 
warning that Japan would halt her south- 
ern advance without risking hostilities. 

At any rate, the United States is clearly 
involved in the situation at Singapore. That 
a part of our fleet should be based there is 
the unmistakable conclusion from the evi- 
dence in terms of strategy. The implications 
of diplomatic and political considerations 
are not so clear. 

Why Singapore is vital—to the United 
States as well as to the British Empire—is 
shown convincingly with extensive detail 
in two recent articles. Alexander Kiralfy 
makes his case in Asia for January; and 
Ernest Hauser makes his in the February 
Atlantic. The two pieces are so similar that 
there will be little profit in reading both of 
them. But if you are going to be prepared 
for tomorrow’s current events, you should 
read one or the other. 


IN ‘THIs HEMISPHERE 
EMISPHERE defense is compelling 
us to look beyond our borders to 

places of which most of us were scarcely 
aware in time of peace. That our knowledge 
about these defense outposts may be in- 
creased, Harper's Magazine began in its 
February issue a series of articles. The first 


two of these direct our attention to the At- 
lantic; a later one will focus on Alaska. The 
February picture of Newfoundland, by Mal- 
colm Clark, and the March sequel on the 
West Indies, by Lawrence and Sylvia Mar- 
tin, both reveal the paradox of strategic 
importance combined with internal weak- 
ness that plagues our island neighbors to 
northeast and southeast. 

The weakness of Newfoundland is its 
poverty. Adverse climate and scanty natural 
resources are basic to the problem; but 
added to them are a decline in the value of 
codfish, an extremely inequitable division 
of wealth, and a heritage of fiscal and po- 
litical blunders and corruption. Education- 
al facilities are poor, with illiteracy esti- 
mated at 4o per cent. Nearly half the entire 
population is afflicted with active tubercu- 
losis. 

In 1934 the government of Newfound- 
land was placed in charge of a royal com- 
mission to avert bankruptcy. The arrange- 
ment has not proved satisfactory, says Mr. 
Clark, who recommends that the colony 
should be incorporated into Canada and 
that the United States should guarantee 
financial aid. 

For classes studying the recently empha- 
sized field of Latin American affairs, the 
March issue of Survey Graphic is an in- 
valuable aid. It is a special, enlarged issue 
in the “Calling America” series, wholly de- 
voted to ‘““The Americas: North and South.” 
Single copies at 50 cents, or three for one 
dollar, may be secured from Survey Associ- 
ates, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 

















This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be of 
special interest to social studies teach- 
ers. The articles are not summarized; 
rather a range of ideas on current 
topics is presented together with refer- 
ences to fuller treatments. 
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NCSS ‘Twentieth Anniversary 

March 3, 1941, is the twentieth birthday of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
The organization began at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on March 8, 1921, under the name “Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of the Social Stud- 
ies.” The organization meeting was called by 
Earle Rugg, Edgar Dawson, and J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill. The principal speaker for 
the occasion was William C. Bagley. At a busi- 
ness meeting, a tentative constitution was 
adopted, and the following officers elected: 
A. E. McKinley, president; Rolla M. Tryon, 
vice-president; Edgar Dawson, secretary; Earle 
Rugg, assistant secretary; and R. L. Ashley, 
Ross L. Finney, Hannah M. Harris, and Leon 
C. Marshall, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Long Island 

An analysis of the revision of the New York 
state course of study for the social studies was 
featured at the January dinner meeting of the 
Long Island Social Studies Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Hannah Hanway of Elmont was in 
charge of the discussion on the elementary 
curriculum. Edward Range of Amityville led 
discussion on the program from the seventh 
through the twelfth grades. Several teachers 
reported on their methods of approach, their 
activities, and techniques. 

Robert Reid of Malverne, president of the 
organization, announced that at the March 
dinner meeting the speaker will be Mildred 
McChesney, supervisor of social studies of New 
York State. F.A.G. 


Georgia 
At Macon, Georgia, on January 18 was held 
the first state meeting of the Georgia Council 
for the Social Studies, attended by sixty teach- 
ers from all parts of the State. Preceding this 
a census had been taken of the social studies 
teachers in Georgia in an attempt to discover 
their special fields of interest and instruction, 
and then circulars were sent out to the mailing 

list advertising the program. 


The meeting consisted of three sessions on 
“The Social Studies Teacher and the National 
Emergency.” At a short business session a pro- 
posed constitution was revised and adopted. 
As a result the social studies teachers in Geor- 
gia have a permanent dues-paying organiza- 
tion, affiliated with the Georgia Education As- 
sociation as its social studies department and 
with the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. Organization is now being pushed in the 
several districts. Plans are being laid for a 
meeting to be held in connection with the state 
convention of the Georgia Education Associa- 
tion in the spring. C.M.D. 


Indiana 

Under the auspices of the Public Relations 
Committee, the National and Indiana Coun- 
cils for the Social Studies are conducting a 
series of good-will meetings over the state 
bringing to the teachers of different sections 
programs of professional inspiration and in- 
formation. On January 28, at Vincennes, A. L. 
Kohlmeier, head of the history department at 
Indiana University, spoke on “The Teaching 
of History as the Transmission of Culture.” 
Following the main address, Meribah Clark 
of the Laboratory School at Indiana State 
Teachers College, retiring president of the 
Indiana Council, spoke briefly on the pur- 
poses and accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion. She was followed by Ethel Ray of the 
McLean Junior High School, Terre Haute, 
who told about the National Council and the 
national meeting to be held in Indianapolis 
next Thanksgiving. The plan and work of a 
local organization in the National Council 
program was explained by Max P. Allen of 
the University School, Indiana University, 
who based his remarks on the experiences of 
the Monroe (County) Council centering at 
Bloomington. Teachers of several of the coun- 
ties represented at the meeting made tentative 
arrangements to initiate local organizations in 
their own counties. 

The second meeting of the year was held at 
Lafayette on February 1, with Mary Kelty of 
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Chicago as principal speaker. Ethel Ray, Ken- 
neth Thurston, and Paul Seehausen were also 
on the program. Under the leadership of Ruth 
V. Corbin of Morocco, public relations repre- 
sentative in the Second Congressional District, 
the Ouiatenon Council was organized. Ger- 
trude Fink of that city served as chairman of 
the constitution committee. 

On February 12 the third Public Relations 
Committee meeting convened at South Bend. 
Principal W. A. Butcher of the Nuner School 
in South Bend and chairman of that city’s 
social studies committee was local sponsor. 
The speaker for the occasion was Ruth G. 
Strickland of Indiana University, who spoke 
on “Reading Problems in the Social Studies.” 

Officers of the Indiana Council who took 
office on February 1 are Paul Seehausen, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, president; 
Opal Humphreys, Aurora High School, vice- 
president; Kenneth B. Thurston, Indiana Uni- 
versity, secretary; and Frances Taylor, Ham- 
mond High School, treasurer. K.B.T. 


Michigan 

The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Michigan Social Studies Association will be 
held at Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, on Saturday, April 5. The theme for 
the day is “National Defense and the Social 
Studies.” In the morning, Professor Dwight 
L. Dumond of the University of Michigan will 
give the main address, presenting a general 
treatment of the subject. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a 
practical application of the general theme. 
Discussion will follow short addresses: ““Teach- 
ing Civil Liberties” by Willis Dunbar, Kala- 
mazoo College; “Teaching Democracy,” by 
Dwight L. Dumond; and “Teaching Latin 
American Relations,” by Arthur S. Aiton, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The First Yearbook of the Association is 
now in press and will be distributed to mem- 
bers immediately before the annual meeting. 
Edited by Elmer Wilds of Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, the volume will 
be devoted to special studies by three com- 
mittees. A committee headed by Frank Meyer 
of Grand Haven has written a section on “Stu- 
dent Government as a Teaching Device.” Ed- 
win Gunst of South Haven is chairman of the 
committee which wrote “Teaching Democracy 


in the Social Studies Classroom.” The third 
section, “Facilities in the Community Which 
May be Used in Teaching the Social Studies,” 
was prepared by Marjorie Russell of Grand 
Rapids, and others. 

The officers of the Southwestern Michigan 
Social Studies Association are: Adrian Nie- 
boer, Ann Arbor, president; Marjorie Russell, 
Grand Rapids, vice-president; Pearl Zanes, 
Kalamazoo, secretary-treasurer; Jean Thomas, 
and C. T. Goodsell, both of Kalamazoo, board 
members. A. N. 


Forthcoming Meetings 

New Britain, Connecticut, March 29. Connec- 
ticut Social Studies Teachers’ Association. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, April 5. Southwestern 
Michigan Social Studies Association. 

Columbia, Missouri, April 7, 8, and 9. Third 
National Conference on Consumer Educa- 
tion. 

Nashville, April 12. Social Studies Section of 
the Tennessee Education Association. 

Peoria, April 18-19. Illinois Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Indianapolis, April 19. Indiana Council for 
the Social Studies. 

Milwaukee, April 24-26. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, with sessions on 
April 26 sponsored jointly by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the Wiscon- 
sin History Teachers Association, and the 
Social Studies Club of Milwaukee County. 

Philadelphia, April 25-26. Middle States Asso- 
ciation of History and Social Science ‘Teach- 
ers. 

Boston, June 29-July 3. National Education 
Association, including the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Indianapolis, November 20-22. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, twenty-first annual 
meeting. 


National Council Committees 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
now has eight standing committees, in addi- 
tion to its several special committees and the 
Board of Directors. Each member of a stand- 
ing committee is appointed for a three-year 
term except in the case of the Public Relations 
Committee, whose members serve for one year. 
The chairmanship of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations changes every year, the position al- 
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ways being held by the member serving his 
third year on the committee; the chairmen of 
other committees serve three-year terms. All 
committee members are appointed by the pres- 
ident, except in the case of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, whose members are ap- 
pointed by its chairman, the executive secre- 
tary. Members of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee will be listed next month. The other 
seven standing committees for 1941 are as fol- 
lows. (Each member’s term ends on December 
31 of the year given after his name.) 


Academic Freedom 
Merle Curti, Columbia University, chairman, 1943 
Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University, 1941 
Ruth West, Spokane, 1942 
Civic Education 
Hilda Watters, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, chairman, 1941 
Charles Merrifield, Stanford University, 1941 
Charles Schleicher, University of Utah, 1941 
Mildred Ellis, Framingham, Massachusetts, 1942 
Paul Grim, Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion 1942 
John Haefner, State University of Iowa, 1942 
Phillips Bradley, Queens College, 1943 
J. Newton Rodeheaver, Harvard University, 1943 
Harrison C. Thomas, New York City, 1943 
Curriculum 
Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, chairman, 
1942 
Mary G. Kelty, Chicago, 1941 
I. James Quillen, Stanford University, 1941 
Henry Kronenberg, University of Arkansas, 1942 
William Alexander, Cincinnati, 1943 
Paul Hanna, Stanford University, 1943 
Preston James, University of Michigan, 1943 
Nominations 
Howard Cummings, Clayton, Missouri, chairman, 
1941 
R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh, 1942 
Ethel De Marsh, Milwaukee, 1943 
Publications 
James A. Michener, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, chairman, 1941 
Mary G. Kelty, Chicago, 1942 
Richard E. Thursfield, Johns Hopkins University, 
1943 
Radio 
Tracy F. Tyler, University of Minnesota, chairman, 
1942 
G. H. V. Melone, John Burroughs School, 1941 
Mabel Snedaker, State University of Iowa, 1941 
Laura Ullrick, Winnetka, Illinois, 1941 
Leslie Spier, 1941 
Ellis F. Hartford, Tennessee Valley Authority, 1942 
Ethel M. Ray, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1942 
Libbie Yirava, Cleveland, 1942 
Research 
Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, chairman, 


1942 
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Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University, 1941 
Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, 1941 
Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University, 1942 
Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University, 1943 
Marion Anderson, Boston, 1943 


Forthcoming NCSS Publications 

Bulletin No. 16 and Bulletin No. 17 of the 
National Council for the Social Studies will 
be published, respectively, in May and Sep- 
tember of 1941. The first of these will concern 
the teaching of civil liberties and is being 
prepared by a committee headed by Phillips 
Bradley. The second will consist of bibliog- 
raphies in the social sciences classified and 
annotated for social studies teachers, by Edgar 
B. Wesley. A bulletin on the use of source ma- 
terial in the history classroom, by Erling M. 
Hunt, is scheduled for appearance in 1942. 

The Twelfth Yearbook, The Social Studies 
in the Elementary School, edited by William 
Young, is already nearing completion. It will 
be published on November 1 and formally 
presented and appraised at the Indianapolis 
annual meeting on November 21. 

Yearbooks for 1942 and beyond are as yet 
not definitely determined. Two subjects are 
being seriously considered and tentative plans 
are currently under way for the organizing 
of yearbooks on them. These are: “Civic Edu- 
cation” and “Provision for Individual Differ- 
ences in Teaching the Social Studies.” 

“Courses and Units...” 

Number Two in the Curriculum Series of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
entitled Courses and Units in the Social Stud- 
ies, was announced in the February issue of 
Social Education. On page 145, in “Notes and 
News” the price was incorrectly given as 50 
cents to members, although on page 84 an 
advertisement of the book gave the price cor- 
rectly, as follows: $1.50, with discounts for 
quantities (10 per cent off for 2 to g copies, 
25 per cent off for 10 to gg copies) and a special 
rate of 75 cents for the first copy ordered by 
each member. These rates apply to the pre- 
liminary edition of 247 mimeographed pages 
bound in heavy paper cover. 


“Social Education’ —Bound 


Volumes 
Bound volumes of Social Education for the 
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years 1937 through 1940 (one volume for each 
calendar year) are now available from the 
business office, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington. The price is $3.50 per volume— 
postpaid when remittance accompanies order; 
otherwise shipping charges will be added. 
These volumes are made up entirely of un- 
soiled new copies and are attractively bound 
in sturdy maroon buckram. 

Subscribers wishing to bind their own copies 
may secure title pages for each volume free on 
request to the business office. 


A Citizens’ Handbook 


The United States Congress has set aside 
the third Sunday in May each year as Citizen- 
ship Day for the recognition of new voters. 
The observance of the day, which falls on 
May 18 this year, is the major concern of the 
Committee on Induction into Citizenship of 
the National Education Association. To pro- 
mote observance and to prepare new voters 
(21-year-olds and newly-naturalized citizens) 
for their citizenship responsibilities, this com- 
mittee has just issued The American Citizens’ 
Handbook, a 256-page cloth-bound book, con- 
taining the great documents of American lib- 
erty, patriotic songs and poems, pictures of 
national shrines, and other material. Price 
$1.00. Order from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington. 


Commission on Citizenship 

“A series of basic readers to teach citizenship 
in Catholic schools will be a major project of 
the Commission on American Citizenship. 
This and many other projects are forecasted 
in the first annual report of the president, 
Most Rev. Joseph Corrigan and the director 
Dr. Robert H. Connery, issued by the Catholic 
University of America. 

“The Commission, consisting of many prom- 
inent American citizens, was organized by the 
Catholic University as an outcome of a request 
of Pope Pius XI to evolve ‘a constructive pro- 
gram of social action, fitted in its details to 
local needs, which will command the admira- 
tion and acceptance of all right-thinking men.’ 

“The outline of a curriculum in Christian 
Citizenship is being prepared by the faculty 
of the university with the assistance, advice, 
and cooperation of the Commission, diocesan 
superintendents of schools, and representatives 


of teaching orders of religious. Pending the 
publication of the curriculum and the text- 
books, the Commission has been supplying 
preliminary material for the teaching of citi- 
zenship to schools through articles in Our 
Little Messenger, the Junior Catholic Messen- 
ger, and the Young Catholic Messenger, grade 
school newspapers, published by the Pflaum 
Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. (Catholic 
School Journal, January, 1941, p. 14A.) 

The report referred to is a 40-page booklet 
recently published by the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washi~gton. The mem- 
bers of the Commission and of its Advisory 
Committee are named on pages 7-15, of the re- 
port. 


Democracy and Defense 

The Educational Policies Commission, as 
announced in this department last month, in- 
vited nine men, mostly trained in the social 
studies, to spend two weeks together under 
the chairmanship of Howard E. Wilson writ- 
ing classroom materials for studying the “De- 
fense of Democracy.” Their work is now pub- 
lished in six pamphlets—five for pupils and 
one for teachers—varying in size from 16 to 64 
pages. These are sold at $1.00 per set of six, 
with discounts for quantities. Order from the 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington. 


Anticipating a national trend by two years, 
the social studies department of Easton High 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania, introduced into 
its curriculum in 1938 a unit for the twelfth 
grade on “National Defense.” Since then the 
unit has been expanded and adapted for other 
grades as well. For information write to Mer- 
rill Casselbaum, a teacher in the department. 


Appreciating Democracy: A Unit of Work 
for Junior and Senior High Schools, by C. C. 
Trillingham, was published last September in 
booklet form by the Southern Section of the 
California Teachers’ Association, 408 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Copies available 
on request. 


Democracy and its Competitors, by Earl S. 
Kalp and Robert M. Morgan, is a_ well- 
organized, well-illustrated booklet in the “Unit 
Studies in American Problems” series for sen- 
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ior high school, sponsored by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Statler Building, Boston. 48 cents. 


Youth 


The American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, has released a statement on 
“The Civilian Conservation Corps,” outlining 
the policies that have been followed, and the 
results accomplished, in the seven years dur- 
ing which more than 2,500,000 young men 
have been enrolled in some 1,360 work camps. 

A second publication, “Next Steps in Na- 
tional Policy for Youth,” deals with health, 
recreation, education, and unemployment, 
with attention to youth both in training camps 
and at home. Both statements are available on 
request. 


On Civil Liberty 
For studying civil liberty and the Bill of 


Rights, good use can be made of: 

The Bill of Rights—150 Years After, a pamphlet of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 31 Union Square 
West, New York City. 10 cents a copy. 

“Selected Bibliography on Civil Liberty,” mimeo- 
graphed list of references, briefly annotated, prepared 
by Howard E. Wilson, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. Free. 

Our Freedom: A Reappraisal of Liberty, an illustrated 
booklet for pupils by Alan F. Griffin of Ohio State 
University. Published by Henry Holt and Company, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 48 cents, list. 

“Our Freedoms” series, ten booklets for junior high 
school pupils, by Chester S$. Williams, edited by John 
W. Studebaker. The first book in the series, The 
Rights We Defend, covers the history of man’s strug- 
gle for liberty; the others deal separately with specific 
rights, such as free speech, fair trial, universal suf- 
frage, and racial equality. Published by Row, Peter- 
son, and Company, Evanston, Illinois. Each 48 cents, 
list. 

Our Heritage of Freedom, an 82-page booklet of sug- 
gestions for teaching about civil liberties—particularly 
in connection with “Bill of Rights Week” in New 
York State Schools. Contains documents, study guides, 
pictures, bibliographies, guides to audio-visual ma- 
terial. Available from the New York State Department 
of Education, Albany. 


Manufacturers’ Teaching Aids 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
will supply to schools without charge a large 
number of pamphlets, motion pictures, sound 
slide films, lantern slides, and posters, all de- 
signed primarily for social studies classes. The 
20-page booklet listing these materials says 


that they are “made available as a part of the 
Public Information Program of the N.A.M., 
a program the purpose of which is to place 
facts about industry and the industrial view- 
point before the American public.” Sixty-four 
pamphlets are listed on such subjects as You 
and Patents, What is Industry?, Who is the 
Consumer, and The American Way. Authors 
include H. W. Prentis, Jr., George E. Sokol- 
sky, research committees of the N.A.M., and 
others. For full information, address the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York City. 


Pamphlet Club 

A “Pamphlet of the Month Club” has been 
organized by the monthly magazine Common 
Sense. A reviewing committee scrutinizes the 
volume of new pamphlet material coming 
from the printing presses and selects a first 
choice that is automatically sent free to mem- 
bers, who pay $2.00 annual dues. The Club 
also publishes classified lists of pamphlets that 
are valuable in themselves. Virtually all of the 
pamphlets are pertinent to the social studies. 
Address 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A New News Index 


Facts on File, a weekly index and synopsis 
of world events began publication last fall. 
Each week a compact digest of the week’s news, 
compactly arranged, classified by subject and 
clearly dated, is issued in an 8-page 814 x 11 
leaflet. The most distinctive feature of the 
enterprise is the cumulative index, a new copy 
of which accompanies each weekly issue. ‘The 
index makes the spotting of recent current 
events a quick and accurate procedure. The 
publication should prove extremely helpful 
to systematic instruction in current events. 
Subscription to the service is $20 a year, in- 
cluding buckram binder for the weekly issues 
and indexes. A three-week introductory offer 
for 25 cents is also advertised. Address Facts 
on File, 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Recent Magazine Articles on 
Teaching the Social Studies 


Altschul, Helen. “The Citizenship Council as a Means 
of Character Building,” Educational Method, XX: 
191-95, January, 1941. Student government in a Balti- 
more elementary school. 

Brown, Ralph Adams. “Teach More American History 


to Save Democracy,” Secondary Education, 1X:288-89, 
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December, 1940. Reviews objectives of social studies 
and emphasizes five that are distinctive to American 
history’s contribution to democracy. 

Campbell, Doak S. “Social Studies and National De- 
fense,” Wisconsin Journal of Education, LXXIII:229, 
January, 1941. “The task . . . is not different in 
character or quality from that required during peace 
times . . . though it must be of greater intensity.” 

Cocking, W. D., and Hartford, E. F. “Regional Re- 
search Enriches the Curriculum,” School Executive, 
LX:22, 71, January, 1941. 

Counts, George S. “NAM _ Investivates Textbooks,” 
American Teacher, XXV:7, January, 1941. “‘I fear 
the Greeks, even when bringing gifts.’ ” 

Dimond, Stanley. “Meeting the Threats to Democracy,” 
Library Journal, LX:120-22, February, 1941. 

Fox, Dixon Ryan. “The American Faith,” Harvard 
Educational Review, X1I:17-26, January, 1941. An 
address before the National Council for the Social 
Studies in Syracuse, November 23, 1940. 

Lucke, Elmina R. “From Skyscrapers to the Blue 
Ridge,” Progressive Education, XVIII:32-35, January, 
1941. Twenty Lincoln School, New York City, pupils 
visit the Dayton School in Virginia. The article 
describes how the trip was planned and the outcomes 
observed to date. 

“The Manufacturers and the Textbooks,” Journal of 
the National Education Association, XXX:50, Febru- 
ary, 1941. Reprint of an editorial from the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette, criticizing the N.A.M. textbook proj- 
ect. 

Marshall, Leon C. “The What and Why of Education,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XIV:260-71, Janu- 
ary, 1941. 

Mulvey, Claire. “Teaching Democracy,” Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, LXXIII:162, November, 1940. 
Student participation in election procedures carried 
out with cooperation of township election officials. 

Pistor, Frederick. “‘How Time Concepts Are Acquired 
by Children,” Educational Method, XX:107-12, No- 
vember, 1940. Experimental study with equated 
groups of intermediate-grade children. Found that 
directed training had negligible influence, whereas 
maturation was decidedly important. “It is a waste 
of the child’s time and of school time to attempt to 
teach historic periods and dates before pupils are 
ready to understand them.” 

Reed, Elizabeth E. “A Study in Tolerance,” Education 
Digest, V1:50-52, January, 1941. Reprinted from Re- 
ligious Education. Describes a successful study in the 
school of Corpus Christi Church, New York City. 

Renner, George T. “Educational Revision of Wall 
Maps,” Journal of Geography, XL:13-19, January, 
1941. Concludes that increased use of maps in social 
studies teaching is imperative but can not be ex- 


pected until “far reaching reforms in wall maps 
themselves” are instituted. 

Simpson, I. Jewell. “The Social Studies in Maryland's 
Elementary Schools,” Curriculum Journal, X11:26-28, 
January, 1941. Report of a new statewide program, 
based largely on the work of teacher committees and 
embodied in two recently published curricular bulle- 
tins entitled, Living in a World of Change and Prog- 
ress. 

Sister M. Genevieve. “Local History in the Classroom,” 
Catholic School Journal, XLI:25-26, January, 1941. A 
report of experience in Great Falls, Montana, on 
combining local history with the American history 
course. 

Stadtlander, Elizabeth. “Geography as the Core in Unit 
of Thought Teaching,” Journal of Geography, XL: 
19-23, January, 1941. “With the geography as the 
core into which all other subjects will lead for their 
interest and reason, the thinking of the child be- 
comes a logical pattern, instead of a multitude of 
confusing ideas.” 

Tyler, Ralph W. “Progress Report of the Evaluation 
Staff,” Progressive Education, XVIII:54-56, 59-60, 
January, 1941. Includes list of tests used in the “thirty 
schools” which are now available to others. 

Vasché, J. B., and Morgan, E. D. “The American Way: 
Oakdale’s Freshman Laboratory Course in Social Liv- 
ing and Democratic Ideals,” Clearing House, XV:259- 
63, January, 1941. The authors are director of guid- 
ance and dean of boys, respectively, at Union High 
School, Oakdale, California. 

Weisberg, Barney. “The Reader’s Digest as an Aid in 
Social Studies Instruction,” High Points, XXII:20-32, 
December, 1940. A list of articles published in the 
Reader’s Digest between January, 1936, and May, 
1940, classified under social studies topics. 

Weiss, Emanuel, and McIndoe, Robert L. “Integrating 
Economics and American History,” High Points, 
XXIII:70-73, January, 1941. Outline of a course based 
on American history since 1865. 

Wilson, Howard E. “The Meaning of Citizenship,’ 
Harvard Educational Review, X1:13-16, January, 1941. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for May should be sent in by 
April 1. Send to W. F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington. 


Contributors to this issue include C. M. 
Destler, Flora A. Gunnerson, Adrian Nieboer, 
and K. B. Thurston. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Radio 

The program times listed below are Eastern 
Standard. The initials CBS indicate programs 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System. Those 
marked NBC-Red are broadcast by the Red 
Network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, while those marked NBC-Blue may be 
heard over the Blue Network. Mutual Broad- 
casting System programs are indicated by the 
letters MBS. 


12:00-12:15 P.M. 
9:35-10:30 P.M. 


Fridays 


Q:15- 9:45 A.M. 


11:15-11:30 P.M. 


March 20, “American Traditional 
Folk Ballads”; and March 27, “The 
Dauntless Liberator” (Simon Bolivar) 
“The Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
NBC-Blue 


“This Living World” CBS. March 7, 
“Immigrants All”; March 14, “New 
Cultures in the Americas”; March 21, 
“America’s Health”; and March 328, 
“Pan-American Relations” 

“The Story Behind the Headlines” 





Sundays 


12:15-12:30 P.M, 
2:00- 2:15 P.M. 


2:15- 2:30 P.M, 
2:30- 3:00 P.M. 


8:00- 8:45 P.M. 


Mondays 


Q:15- 9:45 AM. 


6:00- 6:15 P.M. 
10:30-11:00 P.M. 


Tuesdays 


Q:15- 9:45 A.M. 


10:30-11:00 P.M. 


Wednesdays 


Q:15- 9:45 A.M. 


2:15- 2:30 P.M. 
7:30- 8:00 P.M. 


Thursdays 


Q:15- 9:45 A.M. 


“I'm An American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage” NBC-Blue. 
March 2, “Helen Hunt Jackson”; 
March 9g, “Ambrose Bierce”; March 
16, “Jack London”; March 2g, “Bret 
Harte”; and March go, “Hamlin Gar- 
land” 

“Foreign Policy Association Program” 
NBC-Blue 

“University of Chicago Round Table” 
NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” MBS 


“Americans at Work” CBS. March 3, 
“Coal”; March 10, “Iron”; March 17, 
“Precious Stones”; March 24, “Tin”; 
and March 31, “Copper” 

“Citizens All” NBC-Red 

“National Radio Forum” NBC-Blue 


“Wellsprings of Music” CBS. March 
4, “Negro Work Songs”; March 11, 
“Work Rhythm and Marches”; March 
18, “Sailor Songs”; and March 25, 
“Music of the Sea” 

“Meet Edward Weeks” NBC-Blue 


“New Horizons” CBS. March 5, “Man- 
made Waterways”; March 12, “Stream 
Conquers Wind and Current”; March 
19, “Water for Green Pastures” (Irri- 
gation); and March 26, “Oil on Quiet 
Waters” (Petroleum Industry) 
“Echoes of History” NBC-Blue 
“Cavalcade of America” NBC-Red 


“Tales From Far and Near” CBS. 


NBC-Red 
Saturdays 
12:00-12:25 P.M. “American Educational Forum” NBC- 
Blue 
P.M. “The World Is Yours’ NBC-Red 


:00- 5:30 
:00- 7:30 P.M. “The People’s Platform” CBS 


~J Ur 


Radio Notes 


One of the outstanding radio programs of 
interest to the social studies teacher is NBC's 
Wednesday “Cavalcade of America.” The 
authenticity of this series is largely due to Dr. 
Frank Monaghan of Yale, “Cavalcade’s’’ his- 
torical consultant. Recently a Cavalcade pro- 
gram on the life of Theodore Roosevelt, en- 
titled ““The Big Stick,” was cancelled at the 
last minute when Dr. Monaghan found the 
script to be out of line with historical ac- 
curacy—an excellent example to many radio 
programs. 

The oldest non-musical educational pro- 
gram on the air, the Chicago Round Table 
Series, began its tenth year of broadcasting on 
February 1. The care with which this program 
is worked out is evident in the smoothness 
with which the discussions move. This pro- 
gram may be heard on Sunday afternoons at 
2:30 EST. It is broadcast over a go-station 
network which blankets the nation and reaches 
into Canada, Mexico, and the Caribbean coun- 
tries. It is estimated that “Round Table” 
audiences exceed six million each Sunday. 
Transcripts of the program are available in 
printed form and may be obtained by writing 
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to the National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, New York City. 

An interesting example of a service rendered 
by a local station is the series of dramatic 
sketches of Detroit’s history which are pre- 
sented each Sunday at 1:15 P.M. over WWJ. 
The “Detroit Council on Local History” re- 
ports in its News Letter that this series of 
programs has been a force in awakening inter- 
est in the history of Detroit. 

The State Department of Education, Austin, 
Texas, now issues a Teachers Manual and 
Classroom Guide for the “Texas School of the 
Air.” The Adams District, with headquarters 
at 129 Lavaca Street, San Antonio, also pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin on “Radio and Vis- 
ual Aids.” A sample copy may be had for the 
asking. It contains many good suggestions for 
other sections interested in audio-visual aids. 


Government Films 

The United States Film Service was discon- 
tinued on June 29, 1940. The United States 
Information Service directs those who desire 
to use any government film to write directly 
to the department or agency sponsoring or 
releasing it. Application should be made at 
least three weeks in advance, and should spec- 
ify whether the need is for a 16 mm. or 35 mm., 
and whether for a sound or silent, film. 

Transferred: Films formerly distributed by 
the United States Film Service are now booked 
as follows: The River, from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington; Housing in Our 
Time, from the United States Housing Author- 
ity, Federal Works Agency, Washington; Good 
Neighbors, from depositories in various sec- 
tions of the country—write direct to the United 
States Maritime Commission for the name of 
the film library nearest you; Clouds, Fire 
Weather, Flood Weather, from the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton. 

Withdrawn: Travels of a Postage Stamp, 
and The Plow That Broke the Plains (tem- 
porarily). 

New Films: America Builds Ships, 16 mm. 
sound (13 minutes), kodachrome, showing the 
ship-building program of the United States 
Maritime Commission. For information write 
to Robert W. Horton, Director of Information, 
National Defense Advisory Commission, Wash- 
ington. The Fight For Life is now being given 


commercial distribution by Columbia Pictures 
Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. No 16-mm. educational prints will be 
available until the film has completed com- 
mercial distribution. 

The Directory of United States Government 
Films, formerly issued by the United States 
Film Service, has been revised and brought up 
to date. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington. This directory 
lists the films circulated by the various depart- 
ments of the United States Government. It 
must be emphasized, however, that in case a 
person desires to obtain a film for a showing, 
it will be necessary for him to write direct to 
the government department or agency that 
has the film. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation distributes no films. 


Theatrical Films 

Hundreds of teachers who visited the New 
York World’s Fair saw Land of Liberty, the 
picture which Cecil B. De Mille created with 
clips from more than one hundred historical 
features, shorts, and newsreels. In a somewhat 
re-edited and cut version it is now making 
the rounds of first-run theaters. It is true, as 
Bosley Crowther points out in The New York 
Times (February 2, 1941), that “. . . we do 
not believe that history can be effectively pre- 
sented in this way. This is the straight chau- 
vinistic approach which has hampered many 
of Hollywood's larger efforts, for it plays to 
and depends entirely upon a preconditioned 
sentimental response. It isn’t history; it is 
simply flag-waving.” Yet it encourages an ac- 
tive interest in the history of our country and 
leads, with guidance, to a more critical ap- 
praisal of the deeds of the fathers. 

Other current films of interest to social stud- 
ies teachers include: Western Union, Arizona, 
Chad Hanna, Cherokee Strip, Dispatch from 
Reuters, Escape, The Great Dictator, The 
Howards of Virginia, Hudson’s Bay, Kit Car- 
son, The Westerner, Sante Fe Trail, and 
Wyoming. Gone With the Wind has been re- 
vived at popular prices and offers students an 
insight into the Reconstruction Era. 

The ten best films of 1940, as chosen by the 
National Board of Review, include many of 
interest to the social studies teacher. Grapes 
of Wrath, the story of the “okies” of the Dust 
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Bowl, heads the list. Closely following are: 
The Great Dictator, Of Mice and Men, Our 
Town, Fantasia, The Long Voyage Home, For- 
eign Correspondent, The Biscuit Eater, Gone 
With the Wind, and Rebecca. Among the 
documentaries Pare Lorentz’ Fight for Life 
was awarded first prize with Joris Iven’s Power 
and the Land in second place. 


Recent 16 mm. Releases 

Safety in the Home. 1 reel, sound. Erpi 
Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th Avenue, 
Long Island City, New York. Sale price, $50, 
subject to 10 per cent education discount. 
Grade-level suitability: upper elementary 
grades through high school. This picture shows 
approved home safety practices. 

Safety Patrol. 1 reel, sound. General Motors 
Corporation, Department of Public Relations, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. No rental 
charge; borrower pays all transportation. Good 
pedestrian habits are pictured. 

Within the past year Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, 
New York, has released the following 1-reel, 
silent films: Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Glimpses of 
the Near East, India—the Punjab, India— 
Glimpses of Industry in Mysore and Ceylon, 
India—Hyderabad, and Principles of Flight. 
These films retail at $24 each. 

La Marseillaise. 8 reels, sound. Garrison 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 
Rental charge $20 per day. A complete story 
of the French Revolution. French dialogue 
with English titles. Stills from the picture, 8 
x 10 inches, black and white, $1.50 for a set 
of ten. 

Among the recent releases from Erpi Class- 
room Films are: Early Settlers of New Eng- 
land, Arteries of the City, City Water Supply, 
The Policeman, Argentina, Peru, Brazil, Chile, 
People of Hawaii, Children of China, People 
of China. All are one-reel sound films which 
sell at $50 a reel, subject to a 10 per cent edu- 
cational discount. 

The Last Stronghold. 4 reels (45 minutes), 
sound. Films Incorporated, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York City. Rates upon request. 
Stresses the theme “America—the Last Strong- 
hold of Democracy.” 

The Power Behind the Nation. 4 reels, 
sound. Advertising Department, Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, Roanoke, Virginia. Free; 


borrower pays transportation cost. Deals with 
the importance of coal to the railroads and 
industries of the United States. 

American Portrait. 24 reels (25 minutes), 
sound. John E. Allen, 6 George Street, Roches- 
ter, New York. Free. Shows the progress of 
the American people during the past 50 years. 

The Third Inauguration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 1 reel, sound. Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sale price, 
$17. May be rented from most film libraries. 
Reviews the first two terms and culminates in 
actual scenes of third inauguration. 


Motion Picture Notes 

The Film Service News Letter is now issued 
free of charge by the Division of General Ex- 
tension, University System of Georgia, Atlanta. 
It contains news of the latest films and other 
happenings in the field of the educational 
film. 

For those who are not familiar with the 
International Film Center the following state- 
ment from its film officer, Richard Ford, may 
prove helpful. ““The purpose of the Interna- 
tional Film Service is to promote the inter- 
change of educational and cultural films. Due 
to present conditions, however, our activities 
have been limited to the exchange of films 
with the British Empire and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries.” A list of forty-six films on Latin 
America is available from the Center. 

The International Film Center, British Sec- 
tion, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, has 
prepared a catalog of 16-mm. Films from 
Britain now available in this country. This 
listing includes a large number of films, pri- 
marily intended for British consumption, deal- 
ing with Britain in war time. 

A discussion of the production of school- 
made films has recently been issued by the 
committee on standards for motion pictures 
and newspapers of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. It contains a series of 
articles by outstanding workers in the field of 
motion-picture education. Copies may be ob- 
tained at 20 cents each from Hardy R. Finch, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. 

Teachers who would like to make use of the 
historical and sociological material appearing 
in the commercial motion-picture theaters 
have long been puzzled as to just how to obtain 
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advance information concerning the content 
of these pictures. Pictorial Events, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York City, has taken a step 
in the direction of helping these teachers. 
Working in cooperation with the leading pro- 
ducers of theatrical films, Pictorial Events has 
worked out a plan for making available a film 
strip and teacher guide on outstanding current 
productions. The first of these illustrated The 
Thief of Bagdad. The strips and guides are 
available to teachers through local exhibitors; 
there is no cost to the school. For further 
information address Pictorial Events. 

The New York University Film Library, 71 
Washington Square South, New York City, 
has recently announced the addition of the 
Human Relations Series to its available 16-mm. 
sound, rental library. The New York Univer- 
sity Film Library serves schools and educa- 
tional groups in the eastern states: New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. 

March of Time, America’s leading monthly 
documentary, has now made available to 
teachers a study guide to accompany each of 
its issues. This study guide outlines the con- 
tent of the coming film and includes ques- 
tions and readings on the topic with which 
the film deals. Copies of the study guide can 
be obtained from your local exhibitor, or by 
writing to The Study Guide, March of Time, 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The Bulletin of the Parents Association of 
the Horace Mann Schools of New York 
City includes a service which may be suggestive 
for other situations; each issue contains re- 
views of outstanding current theatrical films. 
The annotations are brief and to the point. 
The Junior Review Committee of high school 
students assists in reviewing pictures. 


Classroom Film Review 

[This month’s review is reprinted from The 
Visual Aids Handbook, issued by the Bureau 
of Visual Teaching, Division of General Col- 
lege Extension, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. This is the finest film catalog which 
we have seen. It is an outcome of an evaluation 
project begun by Ford Lemler, now head of 
visual education at the University of Michi- 
gan. The catalog describes each film com- 
pletely, and lists objectives and suggested 
teaching procedures, and includes criticisms. 


The Bureau of Visual Teaching at Pullman 
serves schools principally in Washington, but 
also in northern Idaho and western Montana. 
For further information concerning films or 
the work of this bureau write to W. G. Gnae- 
dinger at the address above. Social Education 
is grateful to Mr. Gnaedinger for permission 
to reprint one of the reviews from his catalog. 
It is a splendid example of the type of service 
which a bureau of visual instruction should 
render. | 


Title: Mexican Children. 


1 reel, sounc, 16-mm. Rental $1.50. 

Production: Erpi Classroom Films in collaboration 
with Dr. Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, and 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Columbia University. 

Description: The film reveals the home, school, and 

play life of two Mexican children, Aurora and Mateo. 

In a Mexican village in early morning a woman fills 
a jar with water from a fountain and carries it to her 
home where the two Mexican children, Mateo and 
Aurora, wash their hands and faces. The chickens, pigs, 
and donkeys are having their breakfast. Mateo puts on 
a joronguita and a straw sombrero while Aurora braids 
her hair. Mateo helps his brother take the cows, sheep, 
and goats to eat grass. Aurora waters some plants and 
Mateo helps his father bind a yoke on the team of 
oxen. The mother takes the bed cover into the warm 
sun and air. Aurora and Mateo play with their baby 
sister, burro, and parrot before they start to school. 

The two children are seen in class where they learn 
to read and write the words “gallina,” “gato,” “burro.” 
“arbol,” and “olla.” At playtime the girls dance and 
the boys play “baleros”—a game in which they try to 
catch spools with a stick. 

Aurora and Mateo go home for lunch. Their mother 
cooks tortillas and beans and they all take the lunch to 
the field where their father is working. The family 
gathers around a blanket on the ground and eats lunch. 

The family goes to a fiesta. At the market place 
Mateo and Aurora buy toys and see many products 
such as tamales, hats, and jars for sale. The music starts 
for a dance, and Mateo puts on an Aztec costume and 
takes part as Aurora looks on. At twilight the family 
leaves the fiesta to return home. 


Suggested grades, subjects, and units: 

1. Prepared especially for primary grades. 

2. Grades 2, 3, and 4, reading, oral and written 
language activities. 

3. Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 geography in the study of 
Mexico. 


Suggested teaching objectives the film will serve: 

1. To learn how Mexican people and children look, 
and how they dress. 

2. To learn how Mexican people obtain food and 
shelter. 

3. To appreciate sympathetically Mexican customs 
and ways of living. 
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4- To learn how the Mexican children go to school, 
play, and help their parents. 
5. To learn about Mexican farm life activities. 


Criticisms and Suggestions: 

1. Teachers rated the film “excellent” for use in the 
primary and elementary grades. 

2. “Photography and sound very good.” 

3. “The device of using children’s activities as a 
means of studying Mexican life is unusually good for 
the primary grades.” 

4. “Film stimulates much interest in Mexican life.” 

5. Film was marked unanimously “Excellent” for all 
general functions, e.g., for introducing subject matter, 
direct teaching, summarizing, providing background, 
ete. 

6. “Correlates well with The Little Mexican Donkey 
Boy by Madeline Brandeis, which we read to the class 
before the film was shown.” 

7. “Teacher should be sure primary pupils under- 
stand lapses of time, changes of place, and other transi- 
tions in the film.” 


Sound-Slide Films 


The Metropolitan Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the NEA has 
produced for the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning a series of sound-slide films. 
Sound-slide films combine a series of still pic- 
tures on 35-mm. film with sound recorded on 
a disc. These productions follow commercial 
practice in that the sound is recorded at 3314 
revolutions per minute. Reproduction involves 
a 35-mm. slide-film projector and a 3314 r.p.m. 
sound reproducer. (The ordinary phonograph 
revolves at 78 r.p.m. and can not be used with 
these productions.) In most communities it 
should be possible to borrow a sound-slide 
projector from a local dealer in Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler, or other automobiles. The 
principal motor manufacturers are extensive 
users of sound-slide films, and their distribu- 
tors usually own projectors which they are 
willing to lend to schools upon request. In a 
number of cities, such projectors may be 
rented from Western Union offices. 

The following sound-slide films may be bor- 
rowed without charge for limited experimental 
use from the Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, 41 East 42d Street, New York City: 
The City Mouse and the Country Mouse— 
story telling, first- and second-grade levels; 
Safety, third- and fourth-grade levels; Nature 
Study, fourth- and fifth-grade levels; Graphic 
Representation, junior high school level; Your 
World of Tomorrow—vocational guidance— 
senior high school level; Team Work—human 


relations—senior high school level. Instructors 
desiring to experiment with one or more of 
these films should apply to the Committee on 
Scientific Aids to Learning. Each instructor 
will be expected to make a report on reactions 
to the film in order that the Committee may 
build up a body of opinion as to the classroom 
usefulness of the medium. The Committee will 
pay transportation charges upon the films, but 
the instructor will be expected to arrange for 
the use of a projector without expense to the 
Committee. 


Kodachrome Slides 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, has announced the 
installation of a library of 25,000 2 x 2 inch 
Kodachrome slides on all educational subjects. 
The slides are sold outright at 50 cents per 
slide. A catalog of these slides is now available 
and may be obtained by writing to the above 
address. 


Visualizing Democracy 

A long awaited aid for visualizing our gov- 
ernmental organization and its functions has 
been announced by A. J. Nystrom, 3333 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago. A series of twenty charts, 
59 x 38 inches, entitled “Democracy at Work,” 
were announced February 15. The work of 
J. G. Fowlkes, J. M. Gaus, and E. E. Witte of 
the staff of the University of Wisconsin, and 
L. E. Lubert and J. D. Hyde of West Union 
Senior High School, Madison, Wisconsin, these 
charts cover the following topics: With and 
Without Government, The ‘Two Major Types 
of National Government, Democratic and Dic- 
tator Governments, The Legislative Branch of 
the Federal Government—The MHouse of 
Representatives, The Legislative Branch of the 
Federal Government—The Senate, How a Fed- 
eral Law is Passed, The Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government, The President of the 
United States at Work, The Judicial Branch 
of the Federal Government, Major Political 
Party Organization, Some Checks and Bal- 
ances in the Federal Government, Some Ways 
in Which Federal Services Help Us, The Fed- 
eral Government in Education, Defense Agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, Some Social 
and Economic Benefits of Our Country, Some 
Social and Economic Needs of Our Country, 
The Income and Expenses of the Federal 


: 
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Government, Some Dangers in the Operation 
of the Federal Government, The American’s 
Creed and Its Observance. For further infor- 
mation concerning this series of charts write 
to the address above. 


Three-Dimensional Illustrations 

The possibility of viewing pictures in the 
third dimension is one which has long in- 
terested those concerned with visualizing edu- 
cation. The stereograph viewed through the 
stereoscope has long been utilized by elemen- 
tary-school teachers. In recent years various ex- 
periments have been carried on_ utilizing 
printed pictures and diagrams which, when 
viewed through a scientifically prepared color 
filter, give an illusion of depth and reality. 
Originally developed by the Orthovis Com- 
pany these books may now be obtained from 
Newson and Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, or 4620 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Of special interest to teachers of the 
social studies are: Indian Children of the 
Eastern Woodlands by Cornelia Dam, Curator, 
Educational Section of the University Mus- 
eum, Chicago, and Anthropology: Mankind 
the World Over by Horace Harte, Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The cost of these 
books with orthoscope is 96 cents each, sub- 
ject to a trade discount of 25 per cent. Ad- 
dresses above. 


Teaching Kit of Aviation Aids 


The United Air Lines Corporation, 5959 
South Cicero Avenue, Chicago, has prepared a 
Teaching Kit of Aviation Aids especially de- 
signed for the upper grades and the high 
school. The kit consists of (1) a manual of 
teaching helps from aviation to enrich the 
study of history, geography, and civics; (2) 
twelve printed pictures of planes and air trav- 
el (11 x 133% inches) for use in class and 
later for hanging in the schoolroom; (3) an 
aviation map (20 x 24 inches) and colorful 
poster material for classroom decoration; (4) 
forty printed pieces (8 x 10 inches) for free 
distribution to the students to take home. 
These pieces have a small map on one side of 
the sheet, and the new Douglas Dc-4 Super 
Mainliner on the other. (5) Suggested uses 
of all materials in the kit. These kits may be 
obtained from United Air Lines for the nomi- 
nal charge of 10 cents each postpaid. 


Illustrated Booklet on Railroads 
An attractive 64-page illustrated booklet 
entitled “Quiz” containing more than 400 
questions and answers about the American 
railroads, their history, their size, their organi- 
zation and personnel, and their services, has 
been issued for free distribution by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. For copies 
apply to Eastern Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, 143 Liberty Street, New York City, or 
to the Western Railways Committee on Public 
Relations, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 

The Mexican Tourist Bureau, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, will send to teachers 
a g2-page book picturing various aspects of 
life, customs, architecture, and scenery in Mex- 
ico. The booklet is spiral-bound so that the 
pictures, which are full page in size, may be 
removed for display in the classroom. 

The Great Northern Railroad has published 
a brochure, free to teachers, entitled Glorious 
Glacier Park—Where the American and Cana- 
dian Rockies Meet. It is profusely illustrated 
and contains a map of the area. 

Write to your nearest Greyhound Bus in- 
formation office for the new cartoon map en- 
titled Amazing America, Offices are located in 
New York City, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, San Francisco, Fort Worth, 
Charleston, Cincinnati, Richmond, Memphis, 
and New Orleans. 

A colored wall map of California, size 
2214 x 35 inches, together with student mate- 
rial on the citrus industry may be obtained 
by writing to California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles. 

An illustrated map of the Hawaiian Islands 
together with a booklet on the islands is avail- 
able from American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

For colorful, free Alaska Vacationland litera- 
ture write to Alaska Steamship Company, 
Room 104, Pier One, Seattle. 

Art Papers for School Use is the title of a 
catalog containing actual samples of papers 
for maps, cartoons, and the like. Address re- 
quests to Bermingham and Prosser Company, 
10 East goth Street, New York City. 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Rav- 
enswood Avenue, Chicago, will send a packet 
of samples of their desk outline maps for 10 
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cents. The maps in the packet would ordinar- 
ily cost 50 cents. 

Picture-posters 38 x 25 inches in size pre- 
senting interesting facts in pictures, charts, 
and maps are now available from the Teaching 
Material Service, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Among the posters available are: 
“Belgian Congo,” “Deep-Sea Fishing,” “Coal,” 
and “Forest Conservation.” 50 cents each. 

The Beckley-Cardy Company, 1636 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago, recently announced a series 
of poster-maps. In each set of panels there 
are four large maps and cut-outs for pasting 
in position. Panels are now available on Mex- 
ico, Central America, West Indies, South 
America, and the United States. The sets sell 
for 60 cents each. 

Interesting pictures of the evolution of hous- 
ing through the ages are available from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in a book- 
let called “Steel Makes the Home.” This book- 
let is free to teachers. 

A single copy of “The Story of Western 
Pines,” a 64-page illustrated book about the 
lumber industry, may be had by writing to 
Western Pine Association, 509 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Photography in the Classroom 

Those social studies teachers who use their 
cameras as teaching tools will be interested 
in the Fotoshop Almanac issued by Fotoshop, 
Inc., 18 East 42nd Street, New York City. In 
addition to valuable articles, formulas, and 
other information of value to the photogra- 
pher, the Almanac lists pictures and gives 
prices on the leading makes of projectors, cam- 
eras, and other photographic needs. The Alma- 
nac costs 25 cents, but this sum will be cred- 
ited on the purchase of any material costing 
more than $1.00 obtained from the Fotoshop. 

The big news in the camera world at present 
is the new Ektra camera recently put on the 
market by the Eastman Kodak Company. This 
is a $5-mm. miniature camera of the type used 
to make film strips and transparencies. The 
lenses available for this camera have been 
specially coated to admit more light than has 
ever before been possible. ‘Though not within 
the price range of the majority of amateurs, 
since with various types of lenses the camera 
costs from $235 to $325, this camera will be of 
interest to departments of visual education and 


others who need a precision instrument. 

Kodak direct positive film is now available 
in the 36-exposure roll for 35-mm. cameras. 
This greatly reduces the cost of homemade film 
strips and simplifies the process by which they 
are produced. 


Helpful Articles 


Bathhurst, Effie G. ““Teaching Conservation of Natural 
Resources thru Motion Pictures,” Secondary Educa- 
tion, IX:270-77, December, 1940. Discussion of value; 
eleven reviews of pertinent governmental films. 

Dickter, M. R. “How to Choose a Still Camera,” The 
Educational Screen, XX:11-12, 28, January, 1941. 
Helpful advice to the teacher about to purchase a 
valuable teaching tool. 

Hildebrand, J. R. “Cotton: Foremost Fibre of the 
World,” National Geographic Magazine, 79:137-192, 
February, 1941. Excellent source material; correlates 
with American history, geography, and social life. 

Himmelreich, W. F. “Making the Most out of Radio,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXV1:26-27, February, 1941. Study- 
ing listening habits and using findings to improve 
both programs and their utilization. 

Maneral, R. V. “The Relative Value of Sound and 
Silent Motion Pictures in Science Teaching,” Science 
Education, XXIV:361-64, December, 1940. A con- 
trolled experiment with two types of classroom films. 
Concludes that there is no significant difference, but 
what little difference exists is in favor of the silent 
film. 

Roberts, Alvin B. “The Nation, Our Campus,” The 
Educational Screen, XX:5-8, 24, January, 1941. How 
the Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, Illi- 
nois, made school journeys an integral part of its 
teaching procedure. 

Sands, L. B. “Presenting the Fundamental in Colored 
Moving Pictures,” Education, LXI:264-67, January, 
1941. Use of a school-made motion picture to acquaint 
the public with the work done in a public school. 

Sloan, Isabel. “Our Spongex Maps,” American Child- 
hood, XXVI:63, February, 1941. Note on a fourth- 
grade map project; continents are cut out of spongex 
and mounted on oaktag. 

Vertrees, Ruth. “We Organize a Camera Club,” Clearing 
House, X1:286-88, January, 1941. Practical sugges- 
tions. 

Walters, H. C., and Noel, F. W. “Using Visual Aids in 
a Social Science Unit,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XVI:18-20, January, 1941. Mr. 
Walters is a social studies teacher in the Santa Bar- 
bara High School and Mr. Noel is visual education 
director for the Santa Barbara schools. They discuss 
visual aids in terms of the desired outcomes of a 
specific unit of instruction. Part of a symposium on 
“A Practical Approach to the Provision of Visual 
Aids.” 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this section of Notes and News to Dr. Hart- 
ley at the editorial office, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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History OF CIviLizATION. By Hutton Webster. 
Boston: Heath, 1940. Pp. xix, 1051. $4.50. 
Hutton Webster’s History of Civilization is an 
attempt at providing “world history” for col- 
lege freshmen in a single volume. It is essen- 
tially a conservative effort. The materials se- 
lected consist of the more or less standardized 
content of the history of Western Europe with 
its classical and oriental backgrounds. To these 
have been added an excellent Part One, deal- 
ing with such general introductory topics as 
physical and cultural anthropology, archaeol- 
ogy, and social origins. Also, in Part Two, there 
appear chapters that glimpse for us certain 
early cultural centers other than those which 
are customarily admitted to our pre-Hellenic 
history. The rest, however, is much the same as 
usual; all in all, the author has clung to tra- 
dition, and has presented for us a new version 

of an old theme. 

The next question is, “How well has he done 
it?” To answer this we must consider accuracy, 
interest, and suitability. Accuracy involves 
both fact and interpretation. Suitability in- 
volves the specific purpose for which the vol- 
ume is intended. 

Accuracy of fact is hardly a problem for the 
reviewer, due to the author’s scholarship and 
experience and to the fact that he adheres so 
closely to traditional content. Slight verbal in- 
accuracies do occasionally appear, as in the dis- 
cussion of the most modern trends in science, 
but these seem to be merely technical and of 
no real significance to any except specialists in 
the fields under discussion. Accuracy of inter- 
pretation might, on the other hand, lend itself 
more freely to contradictory opinion. Yet the 
author has skilfully avoided the difficulties in- 
volved in this phase of his work. He has, in 
fact, done far more than this, setting a stand- 
ard of objectivity and open-minded fairness 
which deserves nothing save the greatest com- 
mendation. Writing at a time when some prej- 
udice might reasonably be expected, he has 
held himself far above the incriminating taint 
of emotionalism and bias. In this respect, he 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


The style of the book, despite the handicap 
inherent in the general nature of its content, 
is excellent. The author has, in fact, achieved 
a really remarkable result. He has handled the 
most general and abstract materials in a way to 
make the reading clear, concise, and at times, 
even colorful. We may go so far as to say that 
whole chapters of this book are distinctly read- 
able. This alone would make the volume un- 
usual by comparison with other college texts 
in history. Especially recommended for style 
are certain “culture pictures,” such as the chap- 
ters on “New Rome,” “Islam,” “Intellectual 
Enlightenment,” and ‘Secular Culture.” Note- 
worthy, too, are the chapters describing the 
rapid movement of the world’s politics during 
the last few decades of its history. 

It is true that others who have read this book 
have pronounced it “a bit too difficult for col- 
lege freshmen.” The critic is inclined to agree 
with this opinion. Yet many other texts he has 
examined are very much too difficult. Few of 
them, even those dealing in more limited fields, 
have in them the character and vitality that 
college students have a right to expect. All too 
many deserve the fate sometimes suggested for 
them, namely, that of being read, as well as 
written, by college professors. This volume, on 
the contrary, has character and vitality in 
abundance. 

The author, at the outset, faced two major 
difficulties: first, the general futility of world 
history in the freshman year at college; and, 
second, the extremely difficult problem of 
handling broad generalizations and abstrac- 
tions in a manner that will make them appear 
real and living elements in man’s progress. Giv- 
ing these two problems their due weight, we 
must conclude that he has performed in almost 
spectacular fashion. Thus since educators and 
administrators are now frequently insisting up- 
on world history courses on this level of in- 
struction, this book should aid us greatly in the 
task which lies before us. 

In addition to this, History of Civilization 
deserves wide reading among the educated pub- 
lic whose courses in history are behind them 
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and who could profit by the systematic and 
interesting review here offered. Certainly it 
would be much better to follow this account 
than to devote any time or attention to biased 
“outlines of history” written by novelists or 
pseudo-philosophers, posing for the moment as 
exponents of historical scholarship. 
DONALD R. ALTER 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


THe Wor.p SINCE 1914. By Walter Consuelo 
Langsam. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 4th 
ed. Pp. xviii, 1024. $3.75. 

Informational rather than interpretive, this 
volume is of special value now when most 
treatises are turning to deliberate selection and 
use of facts to create opinion and to stir to ac- 
tion—or to deter from action. The World Since 
1914 is a book of the old school which thought 
that historians could be impartial, could tell 
the facts straight and let the quips fall where 
they might. One detects no “ism” in the au- 
thor’s mind, unless the somewhat antiquated 
one of “revisionism” (see, for example, the 
“playing down” of the Zimmermann Note, p. 
42). Mr. Langsam merely wants people to know 
and to understand. Meant primarily for a text 
in advanced courses, the book is more useful 
for teachers than for high school students. 

The refreshing lack of bias, along with a cer- 
tain cynicism, is evident in the account of Al- 
lied bargaining with Italy, for example, show- 
ing how easy it was for Britain and France to 
give away the territory of Turkey or Austria. 
Humor is rare and probably unintentioned in 
dealing with a subject where humor would be 
out of place, but there is an occasional clever 
and suggestive phrase like the section title “In- 
ternational law and such” (p. 31). Much mean- 
ing is packed into a sentence describing the 
restlessly impotent German navy of 1918 where 
there was “‘little for the sailors to do but read 
and philosophize upon revolutionary doctrine 
and acquire a dislike for the officers” (p. 440). 
It is this facility for clear and suggestive state- 
ment which makes the narrative move, and 
which makes palatable the huge mass of detail. 

The volume begins with an excellently con- 
cise summary of the treaties and wartime align- 
ments of 1914-1918. The war itself is treated 
briefly, followed by some 150 pages on the mak- 
ing of the peace, the League of Nations, repara- 


tions, and the diplomacy of security. Then the 
bulk of the book (and the text proper runs to 
910 pages) is devoted to sectional and national 
treatments of the European states and of 
Africa, Asia, the United States, and Latin 
America. The story of each is told for the years 
1919-1935, and the final section, “The Road to 
Another War,” picks up these narratives and 
carries them forward to September, 1939. 
Something of the general picture is lost by this 
method, but the clarity of developments within 
regions is enhanced. The 70-page bibliography, 
including one- to four-word characterizations 
of most of the books, is especially valuable. 
And word has just come that a 50-page pam- 
phlet supplement to this fourth edition will 
bring events down to February, 1941. 
FRANKLIN D. Scotr 

Northwestern University 


GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL Europe. Edited 
by James T. Shotwell. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1940. Pp. xxix, 1092. $4.50. 

Although designed primarily for use in col- 
legiate courses in comparative government, 
Governments of Continental Europe should 
prove very useful to secondary school teachers 
of social studies. It contains a vast amount of 
authentic information, conveniently arranged, 
a usable table of contents, an excellent index, 
and a good selection of up-to-date maps. More- 
over, the book has the added advantage of 
compactness; within the single volume may be 
found comprehensive discussions of the gov- 
ernments of France, Germany, Italy, and the 
Soviet Union. At the same time space is found 
for shorter and less complete accounts of the 
structure and problems of government in Swit- 
zerland, Scandinavia, and the Low Countries. 

In view of the events of the past year, the 
sections on Germany, Italy, the Soviet Union, 
and Switzerland are the most useful. Although 
the book was released in the late summer of 
last year, the authors could not take into ac- 
count the recent governmental changes in 
France, the Low Countries, and Scandinavia. 
A partial attempt to compensate for this lack 
of the latest information by issuing a separately 
bound supplementary appendix describing 
the constitutional changes in France since last 
June was not very satisfactory. The nature of 
the problem made sketchiness inevitable. 
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Each of the co-authors of Governments of 
Continental Europe is a well recognized au- 
thority in his field. James T. Shotwell, long 
a student and teacher of international rela- 
tions, wrote the introduction and served as 
editor. R. K. Gooch, a specialist in French 
legislative organs and procedure, contributed 
the sections on France and the Low Countries. 
The section on Germany was written by Karl 
Loewenstein; the ones on Italy and Switzer- 
land by Arnold J. Zurcher. Both men are emi- 
nently well qualified by past academic experi- 
ence to speak authoritatively in their respective 
fields. Michael T. Florinsky, author of several 
books on present-day dictatorships, wrote the 
material on the Soviet Union. Nils Herlitz of 
the University of Stockholm and John H. 
Wuorinen of Columbia University collabo- 
rated to produce the section on the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

In general the organization of each of the 
parts of the book follows somewhat the same 
plan. A survey of the constitutional and politi- 
cal history of the state under consideration is 
followed by descriptions of central and local 
governments. The principles, structural fea- 
tures, and current techniques of the political 
parties are examined and an attempt is made 
in each case to show the relationship between 
party and state. Recent political, economic, 
social, educational, racial, and imperialistic 
problems, with attempted solutions, are re- 
viewed with varying degrees of thoroughness. 

The historical introductions to each of the 
sections are on the whole, adequate. In fact, 
for the student of comparative government a 
less detailed survey of German history and 
political institutions prior to 1918 might have 
been satisfactory. On the other hand, in the 
section on Italy little attention is paid to the 
risorgimento, an understanding of which is 
essential to an intelligent appreciation of the 
Italian unification movement. 

All sections give ample space to structural 
framework. Perhaps less attention might have 
been given to some details of this type, par- 
ticularly in the section on France. This would 
have permitted the inclusion of a more com- 
prehensive and timely discussion of French 
political problems caused by economic, social, 
and imperialistic movements of the last two 
or three decades. Good discussions of problems 
and well written accounts of government in 


operation may be found in the sections on 
Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union. Less 
complete treatments of the same general sub- 
jects are included in the sections devoted to 
the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. 

JAMEs A. STORING 
Colgate University 


INSURGENCY: PERSONALITIES AND POLITICS OF 
THE Tart ERA. By Kenneth W. Hechler. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 
252. $3.00. 

Dr. Hechler has performed a very useful 
service in bringing together in a compact, well- 
planned monograph the history of Insurgency 
during Taft’s stormy administration. In its 
preparation he has had access to many hitherto 
untapped manuscript collections of leading ac- 
tors in the Insurgency movement and their 
contemporaries and has drawn generously up- 
on them as well as upon the printed litera- 
ture of the period. In addition, he has been an 
indefatigable interviewer of politicians and 
journalists who could contribute personal 
recollections, interpretations, and counsel. 

His narrative does not materially alter the 
general story as found in briefer form in the 
histories and biographies of the period, but in 
relating the circumstances involved in “the de- 
cline and fall of Cannon’s empire,” the strug- 
gle of the House and Senate Insurgents against 
the conservatives over the tariff act of 1909, 
reciprocity, and the pop-gun tariff bills of 
1911, and the battles they waged over tax, 
conservation, postal savings bank, and railroad 
rate legislation. Dr. Hechler introduces a good 
deal of fresh detail and some new appraisals 
of men, measures, and events. He has not suc- 
ceeded, however, in investing his account with 
much of the drama that so often characterized 
the struggle, and his descriptions of the per- 
sonalities involved seldom make them “‘come 
alive.” That his own sympathies lie with the 
Insurgents seems fairly apparent throughout 
the book, and one wonders whether at times 
this has not considerably colored his interpre- 
tations. For example, in his brief treatment of 
the conservation quarrel no reference is made 
the recent researches of Henry Pringle and 
Harold Ickes which go far to exonerate Secre- 
tary Ballinger. 

Among the most valuable of Dr. Hechler’s 
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contributions is the admirable manner in 
which he has placed the Insurgency movement 
in the larger setting of our history. As he en- 
visages it, the revolt of the Taft era was merely 
one series of episodes in the long conflict be- 
tween the representatives of capitalistic enter- 
prise and those of the common man in the 
United States, a conflict that dates at least 
from Jefferson’s attack upon Hamiltonianism. 
“The Insurgents,” he says, “undertook to graft 
the principles of Jefferson on to a twentieth 
century economy, exchanging in the process 
the Jeffersonian tool of a limited government 
for the Hamiltonian tool of a powerful gov- 
ernment.” If Populism and the elder Roose- 
velt’s moral crusade were the immediate fore- 
runners of the Insurgency of Taft’s day, then 
Wilson’s New Freedom and Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, Dr. Hechler holds, must be 
regarded as its successors. This contention, he 
concedes, is not shared by some of the surviving 
progressives of the Insurgency of 1910. 
A. Howarp MENEELY 

Dartmouth College 


NORWEGIAN MIGRATION TO AMERICA: THE 
AMERICAN TRANSITION. By Theodore C. Ble- 
gen. Northfield, Minnesota: The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1940. Pp. 
xii, 655. $3.50. 

Few more significant and colorful aspects 
of American history can be found than the in- 
teraction of European background and Ameri- 
can life in the persons of millions of immi- 
grants who came to the United States and Can- 
ada in the nineteenth century and after. It is 
with this dynamic transitional process that the 
author of this volume is concerned. Why did 
they leave their homelands? What happened 
to them on the ships that brought them across 
the Atlantic? What did the frontier do to 
them? How did they earn a livelihood? How 
did they solve the language problem? What 
religious life and organizations were evolved 
by these people accustomed as they were to a 
state church? What customs of everyday life 
did they preserve and what new ones did they 
develop? How did they take to the American 
public school system? What newspapers did 
they read? How did they react to the American 
Civil War? Where did they settle and why? 
What did they do about higher education for 


their children? What role did they play in the 
evolving American cultural life? These are 
only a few of the questions that the historian 
must answer. Thanks to the leadership of Dr. 
Blegen—now Dean of the Graduate School in 
the University of Minnesota—many of these 
questions are being answered for one of these 
immigrant groups. 

In this volume, the high standard set in the 
author’s previous book, Norwegian M igration 
to America, 1825-1860 (1931), is maintained 
and even raised. In the earlier volume, the 
emphasis was placed upon the background of 
emigration in Norway and on the story of the 
migration to America prior to the American 
Civil War. In the present volume, as the sub- 
title indicates, Dr. Blegen deals especially with 
the transitional period of adjustment to the 
American scene of the earlier generations of 
Norwegian immigrants. The volume starts 
with a realistic account of the harsh experi- 
ences of the immigrants during their Atlantic 
crossing and the first years of life on the Mid- 
dle Western frontier. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by a fascinating and sympathetic chapter 
on the Norwegian-American language that the 
immigrants developed to tide them over the 
transitional period. 

A skilful study of the religious needs of the 
immigrants on the frontier brings out the 
gradual development of organized religion. 
Lively social history will be found in the chap- 
ters on “Everyday Life” and “Frontier Folk- 
ways.” Students of the history of American 
education will be interested in the chapters on 
“The Immigrant and the Common School,” 
“The Problem of Higher Education,” and 
“Frontiers of Culture.” Two chapters deal with 
the Norwegian-language newspapers that 
came into being to serve the immigrants. Other 
chapters deal with Norwegian-American sail- 
ors, migration to Canada, the participation of 
Norwegian-Americans in the American Civil 
War, the curiously intense controversy amongst 
the Norwegian Lutheran clergy concerning the 
slavery issue, and the dispersion of the Nor- 
wegian immigrants and their children in vari- 
ous parts of America, especially the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

An appendix presents new material on the 
story, told in the author’s first volume, of the 
coming of the first boatload of Nerwegian im- 
migrants on the sloop Restaurationen in 1825. 
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There are many excellent illustrations, and 
there is a good index. If painstaking scholar- 
ship, discriminating selection and emphasis, 
colorful illustration, and effective prose writ- 
ing are criteria of excellence, this book deserves 
high rank. 

CARLTON C. QUALEY 


Bard College 
Columbia University 


UNCLE SAM’s Paciric IsLets. By David N. Leff. 
Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1940. Pp. x, 71. (g Maps.) $1.00. 
This booklet presents an interesting and un- 

familiar picture of America’s rather casual im- 

perialism in the Pacific. The story of the ac- 

quisition of the larger islands is not touched 
on here; Mr. Leff keeps to the “islets” with 
which the vast expanse of the Pacific is dotted. 

Our interest in them has been intermittent, 

with three principal motives. In the 1820's 

and 1830’s our whaling industry in the Pacific 

was in need of bases as well as of more in- 
formation as to reefs and shoals. Again in the 

1850's, before the discovery of Chilean nitrates, 

the need of fertilizer led to a search for guano 

islands, and an Act of Congress provided that 
the discoverers of such islands might “at the 
discretion of the President” register them as 

“appertaining to the United States.”” Then for 

half a century interest in these tiny unproduc- 

tive islets subsided. But now, in the 1930’s the 

United States has been quietly but persistently 

“colonizing,” and today the American flag flies 

over a dozen small islands in Oceania. The 

new interest bids fair to be permanent. Elab- 
orate air bases are being constructed, and Can- 
ton Island can even boast a modern hotel. 
Mr. Leff gives the detailed story of American 
relations with each of these islands, from 

Captain Wilkes and the whalers to the China 

Clipper. More or less friendly rivalry with 

Great Britain has been encountered through- 

out the century—to end in 1938 with an agree- 

ment in regard to Canton and Enderbury for 
joint control and administration for a term of 
fifty years. In Mr. Leff’s opinion this arrange- 
ment set an important precedent for the 
leasing of British Atlantic bases in 1940. Could 
not an earlier precedent be found for this 

“use vs. sovereignty” principle in the joint 

occupation of Oregon? 


Mr. Leff’s account is carefully documented, 
and his maps are helpful. It is the first attempt 
to bring together in popular form the facts 
about our new Pacific possessions. Some of us 
may have been puzzled in the past at the way 
in which the names of some of them have ap- 
peared and disappeared and reappeared on 
maps of American possessions, and could ex- 
plain such discrepancies only by their unim- 
portance. Air travel has given them a new and 
permanent significance—as they are converted 
“from fly specks to flying fields.” 

This will be a useful little manual. Here, in 
miniature, students will find a new chapter on 
voyages of discovery, with concrete examples 
of motives and methods of overseas expansion; 
they will discover illustrations of diplomatic 
procedures and applications of international 
law; they will see how changes in our way of 
life change out outlook, national and inter- 
national; and they will find new evidence of 
the truth of the old saying: “Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose.” 

RUTH WEsT 


Lewis and Clark High School 
Spokane 


TRAILS TO THE NEW AMERICA. By John W. 
Herring. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. viii, 
160. $2.00. 

SHORTER Hours—How? WHEN? By Henry Gav- 
ens. Washington: Ransdell, 1938. Pp. ix, 
128. $2.00. 

John W. Herring’s Trails to the New 
America will stimulate thinking on the reasons 
for our economic plight and on possible “ways 
out.” The author deliberately avoids abstract, 
theoretical problems and lays no claim to 
originality in his suggestions. Beginning with 
the colloquial question, “Pop, what is a de- 
pression?” Mr. Herring considers “why we 
don’t make the good things we could make, 
sell the goods we could buy—and take steps 
to correct the trouble so that human beings 
can have a decent chance at comfort and hap- 
piness.” He then examines and, for the most 
part, dismisses several proposals to follow 
“trails through the gate of the ‘good old way’ ”’ 
(inflation, government out of business, econ- 
omy, no more machines, social credit, and sev- 
eral others). More revolutionary proposals are 
more briefly summarized. Eventually the 
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author makes his proposals for solution as 
follows: higher income and inheritance taxes 
on the upper middle class, the single tax, na- 
tional ownership of minerals, forests, and im- 
portant public utilities (with compensation to 
the owners), planning security, forgetting the 
“favorable balance of trade,” cooperatives, 
high wages and low prices, public works, and 
“developing American civilization,” Finally 
the question of the actual influence of the 
profit motive is briefly discussed. 

Henry Gavens’ Shorter Hours—How? When? 
discusses in some detail the historical back- 
ground for shorter hours in industry, the in- 
terest of employers, employees, and consum- 
ers in the question, and the factors tending 
to favor and to limit the movement toward 
a shorter work week. The author concludes 
that “the 30-hour week is, of course, inevitable, 
but it is doubtful whether the time is yet ripe 
for so drastic an experiment.” 

Trails to the New America is written in a 
very readable style and is illustrated with 
clever cartoons and unconventional pictorial 
Statistics. Because it presents the vital prob- 
lem of economic betterment so that high 
school students will enjoy reading it, Trails to 
the New America may well find a place in 
school and classroom libraries for eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students of economics and 
American problems. Of course such a treat- 
ment of so controversial a subject would be 
used in conjunction with books embodying 
other points of view. Shorter Hours—How? 
When? is not illustrated, is written in a less 
readable style, and is of a more restricted 
scope. However, it would make clear to high 
school seniors the pros and cons of a further 
shortening of the hours of labor and would 
enable them to realize the complexity of such 
problems. 

RosertT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By 
E. L. Thorndike. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. xx, 1019. $4.00. 

Man, as Dr. Thorndike aptly observes in 
the preface to his new book, is now his own 
worst enemy. The sciences which have ex- 
tended our control over nature have, in a sense, 
merely created more terrors for the desperate, 


short-sighted humanity so recently removed 
from the simple hunting societies of the paleo- 
lithic, and now confronted with the solution 
of vast and intricate problems in world eco- 
nomics and government. Aiming his book not 
alone at students of the social sciences but at 
all those concerned with the future of human 
society, Dr. Thorndike seeks to give a running 
survey of human nature and of the interlock- 
ing effects upon it of the existing political and 
economic systems. The problem of the superior 
individual and the possibility of the genetic 
improvement of man are also seriously con- 
sidered. A work of this nature can not be 
digested in a review. We can only hint at its 
riches and marvel at the voracious enthusiasm 
with which a wide range of materials have 
been adequately assimilated. For the teacher, 
whether in college or secondary school, there 
is an abundance of stimulating material for 
class discussion. 

In one excellent chapter on “Methods of 
Ruling and Doing Public Business” Dr. 
Thorndike surveys with a sharp and critical 
eye the scientific inadequacies of government. 
He sees clearly its tendency to become choked 
in its self-spun webs of red tape as well as to 
render itself ineffective by endless parliamen- 
tary discussion, yet he notes that men have 
passed from the small primeval societies of the 
past to the enormously expanded societies of 
today. World organization, however delayed, 
is seen to be the goal of an inevitable trend 
toward the enlargement of political units. 

This is not, however, a book concerned with 
paper Utopias. It is meaty with shrewd prac- 
tical suggestion, ranging all the way from the 
public encouragement of scientific genius 
through financial grants to the better manage- 
ment of industry. It attempts to find ways of 
scientifically encouraging the better side of 
that obstreperous, blundering, but precocious 
primate homo sapiens. Above everything else 
Dr. Thorndike is distrustful of cheap nos- 
trums. He recognizes that human cultures 
have, on the whole, changed slowly in so far 
as the successful management of human affairs 
is concerned. Nevertheless it seems plain, in 
the present world cataclysm, that, more sharply 
than ever before in human history, an age 
drives toward its close. Although much has 
happened in the short while since this book 
was published, its sane and forward-looking 
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optimism is still not unjustified. It is a work 
extensive in scope but compact in purpose. It 
is an education in common sense. 

LoreEN C, EISELEY 
The University of Kansas 


MopERN HuMAN RELATIONS. By Norman M. 
Kastler. Boston: Little Brown, 1940. Pp. x, 
462. $1.72. 

To one who found the whole field of sociol- 
ogy among the most valuable and interesting 
of his college experiences, it is gratifying to 
find a high school text that introduces a dis- 
cussion of contemporary social problems in 
terms of the basic principles and concepts of 
the science of sociology—with attention to the 
group, culture and cultural lag, social change, 
group conflict, etc. Modern Human Relations 
does this in a manner that is both understand- 
able and significant for high school pupils. 

In the preface the author states that since 
“knowledge is long and life is short . . . the 
better part of good sense is to put first things 
first.”” In his selection of the social and econom- 
ic problems to which the major part of the 
text is devoted, Mr. Kastler, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, does just that. In addition to 
the usual economic material on standards of 
living, the worker and his problems, and the 
like, there are excellent units on population, 
including the growth and quality of popula- 
tion, migrations, race friction, and the family; 
on the role of the modern home; women; and 
youth in the modern family. 

A unique contribution of Modern Human 
Relations is the part devoted to modern rural 
society. The economic basis of farm life, social 
aspects of farm life, and rural social agencies 
are written from that intimate and thoroughly 
scientific knowledge of rural conditions that 
we have been led to expect from the pen of 
any member of the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin. The treatment of public opin- 
ion, crime and the community, religion and 
the church, social planning, democracy and 
human relations maintains the same high 
standard. 

The author has succeeded in realizing his 
objective of “keeping the volume attractive” 
and “easy to read.” The text is enriched by 
numerous cartoons and sketches. Statistical 
material in the form of graphs, charts, and 


tables are interspersed throughout. The pub- 
lisher has cooperated in providing a pleasing, 
and unique format and a visually restful “old 
style” type. Each chapter includes an adequate 
number of well-chosen questions and exercises. 

Some may not find the choice of content 
materials quite the ideal for their particular 
school situation. It would, however, be very 
difficult to find a similar text better adapted 
for general use throughout the nation. 

W. SEWARD SALISBURY 


State Normal School 
Oswego, New York 


A Boy Grows Up. By Harry C. McKown and 
Marion LeBron. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1940. Pp. xv, 299. $2.00; text ed. $1.56. 

A major and justifiable criticism of second- 
ary education in the past has been that the 
subject matter was too formal and too dis- 
tantly related to the actual problems of adoles- 
cents. Those educators who are attempting to 
remedy this fault will find in A Boy Grows 
Up material which they will want to include 
in the secondary school curiculum. 

The book was written to help boys under- 
stand themselves and to help them bridge the 
gap between adolescence and adult life. The 
style of writing makes the book interesting and 
easy to read. It is free from the pious senti- 
mentality which makes many books on ado- 
lescent problems odious to the average high 
school boy. It could be used in English or 
social science classes for supplementary read- 
ing and class discussion. It could also be used 
by school counselors for assignment to boys 
who are having difficulties with home and so- 
cial adjustments. 

If this book and others of similar nature 
were to be added to the reading lists of high 
school English classes, even though it would 
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mean the exclusion of some of the standard 
classics, a step forward will have been taken 
in making high school education more realistic 
and useful. 

G. F. VARNER 


Central High School 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


MATCHING YOUTH AND Joss: A Stupy OF Oc- 
CUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. By Howard M. 
Bell. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1940. Pp. xiii, 277. $2.00. 

NEGRO YOUTH AT THE Crossways: THEIR PER- 
SONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN THE MIDDLE 
States. By E. Franklin Frazier. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 
Xxili, 301. $2.25. 

Both of these studies, sponsored by the 
American Youth Commission, are noteworthy 
analyses of their respective fields, which will 
be far-reaching in their influence on our real- 
istic thinking and future national goals. Dr. 
Bell points out how every year, 1,750,000 more 
young Americans attempt to adjust themselves 
to the 18,000 different types of occupations 
available. A few of these young people know 
just what they want to do and what they are 
capable of doing. Most of them have no clear 
idea of their occupational future—and only 
day-dreams and wishful thinking. Their need 
is occupational adjustment and when that 
need is adequately met a major national prob- 
lem will be solved. Dr. Bell sets down in simple, 
practical terms just what an occupational ad- 
justment program is and how it may function 
through agencies present in most communities, 
especially school systems. 

Dr. Frazier, on the other hand, is interested 
in the personality development of Negro youth 
as affected by their membership in a minority 
racial group and as manifested in different sec- 
tions of the country. He analyzes the inter- 
racial experiences of 268 Negro young people 
against a background summary of “border 
states culture drawn from existing reports 
and newly secured data on Negro community 
institutions.” The interview material is organ- 
ized in relation to the family, the neighbor- 
hood, the school, the church, and job-hunting. 

The conclusions and recommendations pre- 
sented in both works are very important; they 
certainly are significant enough that every 


educator ought to examine them in persona, 
rather than just get their undigested summary 
from such a short review as ours. But there is 
one point which the reviewer feels ought to 
be cleared up in the future studies of this kind. 
It concerns the need of integrating these spe- 
cific conclusions with the general trends of 
America’s problems. To illustrate: we agree 
that your youth must get jobs. But if the youth 
will replace our aging workers, is there not 
another problem which will have to be faced 
not only by all of us but eventually also by 
the American Youth Commission? In other 
words, these excellent studies ought to be cul- 
minated in a general report indicating how 
the needs of our youth can be geared up to 
the needs of other (non-youth) sections of 
our people. 
JosEPH S. ROUCEK 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 


A Stupy OF CRITICAL READING COMPREHENSION 
IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES. By Roma 
Gans. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. Pp. vi, 135. $1.85. 

Every social studies teacher recognizes the 
importance of critical reading ability to the 
citizenry of a democracy. This study, while 
primarily concerned with the problem of 
measurement, has significant implications for 
the development of critical-mindedness in pu- 
pils. 

To test the hypothesis that the critical type 
of reading involved in the selection of material 
relevant to the solution of a problem contains 
elements over and above those measured in 
most standardized reading comprehension 
tests now available, Dr. Gans conducted an 
extensive statistical investigation involving 
over 400 pupils in the intermediate grades of 
two New York City elementary schools and 
twenty-two juniors and seniors at Barnard Col- 
lege. A reading criterion for each elementary 
school child was computed from his scores on 
eight well-known standardized reading tests. 
This was correlated with the results obtained 
from administering the author’s test consisting 
of ten units designed to measure ability in ref- 
erence reading. Each unit was composed of the 
statement of a problem growing out of a class- 
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room situation, followed by paragraphs typical 
of reading materials at the intermediate level 
in content and difficulty classified into five 
types on the basis of usefulness in solving the 
problem: directly relevant, remotely relevant, 
fanciful, encyclopedic, and sheerly irrelevant. 
Pupils were asked to indicate on each para- 
graph whether or not they considered the in- 
formation helpful in solving the problem. 
Checks on the ability of the testees to keep the 
problem in mind were made, and their con- 
sistency in answering the various problems 
was taken into account. 

The results of the study support the original 
assumption that a high score on a standardized 
reading-comprehension test does not neces- 
sarily indicate the presence of ability to read 
with discrimination in a problem-solving situ- 
ation. Probably more significant to social 
studies teachers is the further revelation that 
of the five types of material submitted, students 
in both elementary school and college failed 
most frequently in seeing the connection of 
the remotely relevant and in rejecting the 
fanciful. 


The implications of the findings are far- 
reaching. As Dr. Gans points out, “gullibility 
in reading functioning conjointly with high 
ability in reading comprehension is an incon- 
gruity which should not be tolerated in a proc- 
ess directed toward education” (p. 119). While 
social studies teachers have accepted major 
responsibility for developing the ability to 
detect authenticity as a part of the reading 
process, it has often been assumed that stand- 
ardized reading tests now commonly used were 
adequate measures of this kind of growth. This 
study indicates that different instruments must 
be found. 

The results also show the necessity for in- 
creased attention to training in the use of 
sources. Competence in the evaluation of 
sources implies the availability and use of a 
variety of materials in the classroom. Critical 
reading ability can not be developed through 
the use of a single text. The difficulty of stu- 
dents in recognizing the remotely relevant and 
the fanciful is of particular interest to those 
preparing social studies materials. It raises the 
question of how specific the presentation must 
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be to have meaning for pupils reading without 
discernment. 

This investigation makes an important con- 
tribution to the literature on measurement. It 
suggests a new approach to the evaluation of 
a complex ability. The findings of the study 
are not to be interpreted as discrediting the 
utility of standardized reading comprehension 
tests. It serves to refine the field of their appli- 


cation. 
HELEN M. CARPENTER 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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